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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE MARQUIS of SALISBURY, KG. By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. Being the New Volume in 


“The Queen’s Prime Ministers” Series. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 








In this volume the career and public acts of the Prime Minister will be reviewed from the standpoint of an independent Conservatism, while an attempt is also made to trace the 
successive developments of the character and policy of Lord Salisbury in their relation to the general political movement of the time at home and abroad. 


WILLIAM HOGARTH: a Memoir. By Austin Dobson. With Bibliography and Catalogue of 


Prints and Paintings. With numerous Illustrations and Photogravure Plates. Demy Svo, nearly 400 pages, cloth, 24s. [Just ready. 
A limited LARGE-PA PER EDITION is in preparation £2 12s. 6d. net. 








DR. PARKE in EQUATORIAL AFRICA. With Map, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations from 
Drawings by Paul Hardy, Stanley Berkeley, and Lieut. Stairs. Demy Svo, cloth, ONE GUINEA. : 

“Mr. Parke’s journal fills up a distinct gap in the narrative of the expedition. Not only have we at Jast an authentic and detailed account of the many months’ stay at Fort Bodo, but 
all over Mr. Parke fills in many lacuna which have been left even in the detailed narrative of Mr. Stanley himself...... Every page of the book bears witness to the kindness of heart and 
clearness of head of Surgeon Parke.’’—-7'imes. 

“There are few pages of the book which do not contain observations and notes of special interest to medical readers. Dr. Parke shows himself to be a wets physician.” 

British Medical Journal. 


EDMOND SCHERER’S ESSAYS on ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated, with a Critical 


Introduction, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. - Photogravure Portrait. Crown Svo, buckram, gilt, 6s. “ His essays are generally just and always interesting.”’— 7imes. 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE.IMPORTANT NEW SERIES. 


Uniform crown 8vo volumes,‘ cloth extra, 38. 6d, each, with Photogravure Portraits, reproduced, in most instances, from unpublished Photographs, 


NOW READY. | READY ON TUESDAY. 
BY HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. BY THE REV. ALEXR. MACLAREN, D.D., OF MANCHESTER. 


LIVING THEOLOGY. THE CONQUERING CHRIST. 


Volumes will follow at mouth!y intervals by other equally welleknown and representative preachers. 


THE LIFE of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: an Examination of the Historical and Geographical 


Conditions under which the Western Continent was Disclosed to Europe; with an Inquiry into the Personal History of Cristoval Colon. By JUSTIN W. R, Author of 
“A Narrative and Critical History of America,” &c. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


THE GRAMMAR of the LOTUS: a New History of Classic Ornament as a Development of Sun 


Worship. With Observations on the “ Bronze Culture” of Prehistoric Europe as derived from Egypt, base o21 the study of Patterns. By W. H. GOODYEAR, M.A. 1 vol., 
royal 4to, fully Illustrated, boards, price £3 3s. net. [Just ready. 


A TRANSATLANTIC HOLIDAY; or, Notes of a Visit to the Eastern States of America. By 


T, FITZPATRICK, M.A., Author of “‘ An Autumn Cruise in the #gean.” ‘With Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


A WINTER CRUISE in SUMMER SEAS; or, “How I Found Health.” By Charles C. Atchison. 


Profusely Dlustrated by Walter W. Buckley. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 16s. [ Next week. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW STORY BY RUDYARD KIPLING, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE CITY of DREADFUL NIGHT and OTHER PLACES, depicted by Rudyard Kipling, Author 


of “ Suldiers Three,” ‘“‘ The Story of the Gadsbys,” &ce. Demy S8vo, paper covers, 1s. 


A RED SISTER: a Story of Three Days and Three Months. By C. L. Pirkis, Author of “A Date- 


less Bargain,” “ At the Moment of Victory,” &c. 3 vols., crown $vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. ‘* A thoroughly readable and enjoyable novel.” —Court Circular. 


GODIVA DURLEIGH. By Sarah Doudney, Author of “A Woman’s Glory,” “Where the Dew Falls 


in London,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. “* The story is sure to be popular with girls.””—Scotsman. “A very good novel,” —Saturday Review. 


THE SQUIRREL INN. By Frank R. Stockton, Author of “ Rudder Grange,” “The Late Mrs. Null,” 
&c. Fully Mustrated. Crown svo, cloth, 6s. 
“A pleasing little comedy, which may be read when we are a little tired of seriousness, and are glad to open a lighter page.”—Daily Graphic.“ Excellent reading.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DR. HUGUET. By Ignatius Donnelly, Author of “ Czxsar’s Column,” “Ragnarok,” &c. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE VALLEY COUNCIL; or, Leaves from the Journal of Thomas Bateman, of Canbelego Station, 


N.8.W. Edited by PERCY CLARKE, Author of ‘Three Diggers,” “ ‘The New Chum in Australia,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, ts. 
A DARK PLACE of the EARTH. By Alfred Clark, Forest Department, Ceylon. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


JULES VERNE’S NEW BOOK. 
CESAR CASCABEL. By Jules Verne, Author of “From the Earth to the Moon,” “Around the 
World in Eighty Days,” &c. Illustrated with 80 Full-Page Engravings. Crown svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


“What boy or girl is not delighted at the very name of Jules Verne, that master story-teller? Here is another of his bright, racy, wonderful stories...... The book is altogether delightful,’ 
Pall Mail Gazette. 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrurer, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lanc, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 
OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & co., 37. SOHO SQUARE. _ 
‘FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS AT 
FOREIGN PRICES. 


Other foreign works on the lowest terms. 
e following catalogues to be had on application :— 
CLASSICAL. 


I. THEOLOGIC AL. 
il N. 


if, GERMA 
IV. FRENCH 
Vi. ORLENTAL 
Vil. MEDIC AL. 
VILL) NATURAL HISTORY. 
IX. NA \TU RAL SCIENCE 


PUBLICATIONS 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
Acents for many Foreign — Colonial learned Societies 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent Gar London, and 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburg th. 








Tue, ADVERTISER, who has had many 


years’ experience in Public and Private Libraries, is ready to 
take any CATALOGUING, Arranging, or Circulating Work, tem- 
ury or permanent. tie can give the highest references.—Address 


V. Moony, 52, Waterford Road, Fulham Road, 8.W. 


RENCH CONVERS ATIONAL LES- ; 


SONS.—A LADY, who has been engaged for eight yearsin con- 
ducting large public English Classes for la Ville de Paris, and also 
for the Association Polytechnique in that city, is now desirous of 
finding PUPILS whe wish to continue their fluency of speech in the 
Prese h language —Address F.T. M. (French), 16, Breakspear Road, 


St. John’s, S.E. 
ESSRS. DRUMMOND & Co., | 








14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR H/ ANEST AENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 


steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
»rocess for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
llustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application 


r r i. Ar) 
ENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
- of ORLENTALISTS, SEVILLE, SEPT.-OCT., 1892 —DR. LEIT- 
NER, Woking, will GIVE PARTICULARS to intending Members 
and will REGISTER SUBSCRIBERS for Dr. Bellew’s volume on the 
Ethnology of Atfghanistan, the Summaries of Research in 16 Oriental 
specialities, the Japanese volume, and other forthcoming publications 
of the recently held Ninth Orient: ul Congress. 


Tr ~ 
( RIENTAL CONGRESS NUMBER of 
. the ASIATIC QUARTERLY contains full proceedings and 
abstracts of 120 Papers or Speeches, including Memos from Abbés 
\lbouy, Graffin; Pasteur Fesquet; Drs. Skarstedt, Myrberg, Fried- 
liinder, Baronian, Pandits Nyaratna, Rikhi Kesh She ustri, Janardhan, 
Dvividi, Dhruva, Gopalacharlu; Rajas Nizamulmulk, Khushw: rytia, 










Tagore,’ Rikakushi T suboi, Daigore G oh, 7 Limboomkeng ; 
Messrs. Bowden, Nevill, ¢ ull, &e. Portraits of Duke of Connaught, 
Arehduke Rainer, Dr. C. 'T: iylor, Col. Gra heffsky, &. Photos of 


cry 
Sumatra Ocloes, Pamir Hunzas, &c. Map of Russian Explorations, &e. 


SIATIC QUARTERLY also contains 

the ¢ ZARS REMARKS on INDLA, and Papers, Speeches, or 

Letters, by Sirs C. Nicholson, L. Griffin, R. Me ule, A , Clarke, E. N.C. 
1 


Braddon, W. Elliot, J. D. Hay; Hons. &. < Way, Hon. A. 
Mizzi; Vrots. Sirs "M. Williams, I ~ "Witton-Davies, 





Adams, s. t 

4. Oppert, Wassa Pasha, Sir P. Cok ult Italian Ambassador. Greek 
Minister, M. Aymonier, Drs. C. Taylor, Sehlichter, Blau, Slutsky, 
Leitner, Beilew, Montet, Phené; Dons Gayangos, Simonet, Don 









weer. Lamy ; Messrs. M. Adle T, & oll: inez, Cartailhae, Johnstone, 2. 
A. Smith, CS, R. Sewell, . Simpson, Le ‘land, Flinders 
h etrie, Fawcett, Claine, Hye cae Steveni, R. Michell, M. W ool, 





Carmichael, Mathison, Begg, Hoope r, Haité, 
Ilyde Clarke, A. Didsy, Lewis Generals be ‘nanehy, Showers ; Com- 
missioner Fuller; Drs. Chotzner, Edkins, Kmgstnill, Jones: Cols, 
Tanner, Grambchefts ky, Huart, Clarke; € apts. Malix, Day, Guirau- 
don, Biddulph; MM. Pret, Reynaud, Rudy, Guimet; Profs. M: ispero, 
Oppert, ¢ ontier, Amellneau, Rene Basset,’ Beauregard, Derembourg 
Schlegel wl, Ziemer, Lincke, L. de Rosny, Vasconcellos, Robiou, 


Tait, Vossion, Corbet, 





Dugat, He —~ rn.—Apply to Pestisuer, Oriental Lustitute, Woking. 





OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


BISHOP BERKELEY FEL“LOWSHIP. 
(Value £100 for one year, and renewable for a second year.) 

At least two are offered for award in December next. APPLICA 
CATIONS must be sent to the Recisprar on or before pre EMBER 
Ist. Evidence of ability to prosecute some special study or research in 
any of the following subjects must be presented :— 





Aussies, Physics. 
En. ¢hsh Language and Literature. | Chemistry. 
listory. Botany. 
Philosophy. Zoology. 
Economic Science. Geology (including Pal tology). 





Pure Mathematics. Physiology. 
Applied Mathematics. Pathology. 
Engineering. Pharmacology. 

A fuller statement of particulars and conditions will be forwarded 
on application. 

HONORARY RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS. 

A limited number of Appointments will }e made in December next. 

Applications must be made on or before DECEMBER Ist. 

There are no emoluments attached to these Fellowships, but Fellows 
have equal opportunities for research in scientific subjects to those en- 
joyed by the Bishop Berkeley Fellows. 

A fuller statement will be forwarded on application. 

Hexry Wa. Houper, M.A., Registrar. 


MANCHES STER NEW COLLEGE, 


OXFORD. 











* The College adheres to its original principle of freely imparting 
Theological knowledge, without insisting on the adoption of particular 
Theological doctrines.” 


ADDRESSES at o close of the last Session, June, 1891, by 
tev. JAMES DRUMMOND, M.LA., LL.D. 
Rev. t HARLES HARGROVE, M.A. 
Rey. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A, 
Revised Report of Proceedings at the Dedication of the New Buildings 
in Oxford. 


ADDRESS delivered at the commencement of this Session, by the Rev. 
JOHN ow EN, B.D., Rector of East Anstey, by invitation. 
Sunsect—* The Modifie — of Dogm: u regarded as a Condition of 
Human Progress.” Price 


Pusiisuens: Wiitsams & Norevte, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
H. Rawsox & Co., 16, New Brown Street, Mz anchester. 


READY. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 


The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., P.R.A., &c. 

Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
STANNUS, F.R.1LB.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 


Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 


Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 
The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 


Price Six Guineas, 


PUBL!S HED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
v4, 1 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





mG ARTISTS and Others.—TO be LET, 


4 excellent STU DLO and snug BACHELOR'S QUARTERS com- 
ne teat tral position, and midway between City and West-end. 








Studio ls ueinterrupted north-east and top lights. Cooking and 
attet « by resident housekeepers. Electric light, hall porter, &e.— 
\prly to HouseKeEerer, 65 and 66, Chanccry Lane ; or to the Manacer, 


us. © haneery Lane. 


UYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE, 


2, Hanover Square, W.—On WEDNESDAY, Nov. 251rn, at 
8 p.m., a Paper on* ‘THE ORIGIN and P ROGRESS of the SUCLETY ” 
will ‘he read by E. W. BRABROOK, Esy.. V.P.A., L.; F.S. 


A. 
Peney W. Ames, 8, Secretary. 
M U D IE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in London 


hy the Library Messengers. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDI-’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIF’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circaiation, 

Catalogue of English Books for 1891, 1s. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
Post, 1s. Vrospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Hale, postage 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 

30 to 34, New Oxford Street, London. 
Branch Offices : 
41, Brompton Road; and 2, King Street, Cheapside 





THE MAORI-POLYNESIAN COMPARA- 
TIVE DICTIONARY. By EDWARD TREGEAR, 
F.R.G.8., F.R.H.S., President of the Welli m Philo- 
sophical Society, New Zealand. 700 pp., royal Syo, cloth 
lettered, 21s. 


Wellington, N.Z. : 


THE COLONY of NEW ZEALAND: its 
History, Vicissitudes, and Progress. By WILLIAM 
GISBORNE, Esq., formerly resident in the Colony for 
Thirty-three Years. Reissue, with Statistical Infor- 
mation brought down to 1890. Crown 8vo, with 3 Maps, és. 

“ A valuable book for ew as really desire to know the ane of the 
colony and its resources....A pacssoatana solid pigee "—Otago Tin 


THE COMMON SALVATION: Notes of a 
Study of Romans i. 17—viii. 39. By JOHN W. OWEN, 
B.A, (Oxon.). S8vo, 5s. net. 


MOYARRA; an Australian Legend, in Two 
Cantos, by “ YITTADAIRN. ” Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Sir Frederick Barlee (who was Colonial Secretary of Western 
Australia for about twenty years) wrote to the author of ** Moyarra,” 
Sth April, 1873: “ L write one line to thank you for the pleasure you 
afforded me in the perusal of ‘ Moyarra.’ “I really enjoyed it, and 
read it several times ; and, to those who know anything of the character 
of the Australian aboriginal, there is nothing overdrawn or far- 
fetched.”—F. P. Baniee. 


Lyon & Brain. 


E. A. PETHERICK & CO., 33, Parersoster Row, E.C.; 
ME bourne, SypNey, AND ADELAIDE. 





Just published, in 2 vols., large 8vo, price 3s. 


LEAY’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
CHRONICLE of the ENGLISH DRAMA, 1559-1661, with Lives 
of the Authors and List of Works. 
Also uniform, price 18s. 


FLEAY’S CHRONICLE: History of the London 


Stage, 1559-1642, with Names of the Theatres, Pieces, and Actors. 
Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand. 

M? RRIS’S (WM.) STORY of the 

GLITTERING PLAIN. 


Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand, London. 


Just published, 12mo, 5s. net. 





Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


AITHFUL SERVANTS; being 
Epitaphs and py ea recording their Names and Services. 
Edited by A. J. MUN 
Reeves ‘& "fvanan, 196, Strand, London. 





Now ready, price 6s. 


VARYING MOODS 


Expressed in Various Verse. 


AND 


LEGENDS of the RHINE. 


bY 


P. H. RATHBONE. 





Lonvey : 
H. GLAISHER, 95, 


LivERPOOL : 
G G WALMSLEY, Lorp 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
"| BRAND | & CO’S Al § SAUCE, 


Sali PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


STRAND. 


STrest. 
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TURTLE } SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES fc ‘for INVALIDS. 








CAUTION—BEWARE | -< IMITATIONS. 
ll, LITTLE ‘STAN HOPE STREET, 
MAYF. 
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JOHN ¢. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 


In 1 vol. , imperial 8 8vo, » eth, 8 gilt to, price 36s. net, with 52 
Illustrations, coloured by hand. 


THE CRUI IKSHANKIAN) 


MOMUS. ‘“‘Let Momus Rule the Day.’ Pictorial | 
Broadsides and Humorous Song-Headings. Fifty-two | 
Comic Designs to Popular Ballads. By the THREE |; 
CRULKSHANKS, the Elder ISAAC, ROBERT, and the | 
Great GEORGE. ‘Coloured by hand, * after the originals. } 

Nore. - This work will be found a most interesting ‘record | 
descriptive of the humorous side of popular topic Ss current 
during the first half of the present century, the 52 illustra- 
tions, “all coloured by hand, showing the versatile genius of 
the great caricaturists—Isaac, Robert, and George Cruik- 
shank. 

*,* Only 520 copies on hand-made paper are printed for 
England and America, and the type distributed. Each 
copy is numbered. 

In 4 vols., small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price £4 4s, net, with 
40 Illustrations, coloured by hand. 


THE HUMOURIST. A Collec- 


tion of Entertaining Tales, Anecdotes, Epigrams, Xc. 
With 40 Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Coloured by hand, after the originals. 

Nors.—This is a New Edition, printed on hand-made 
paper, with the 40 illustrations, by George Cruikshank, 
beantifully colovred by hand, of a work which has been 
for many years most difficult to be found, and then at a 
very high price. 

*,* Only 260 copies on hand-made paper are printed, and 
the type distributed. Each copy is numbered. 


Tn 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, uncut “WOR 21s. net. 


THE DRAMATIC RKS of 


GEORGE FARQUHAR, Edited, with Life and Notes. 
by ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., Author of 
“Stories from the State Papers,” &c. 

Norst.—George Farquhar is acknowledged as one of the 
most brilliant comic Dramatists of his age, his Plays having 
been written at the beginning of the Kighteenth Century. 
This new and limited edition, with Notes and Memoir of 
the Author, the publisher hopes will be of service to 
students of the literature of this period. 

*,* Only 520 copies are printed for England and America, 
and the type is distributed. Each copy is numbered. 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 25s. net, 
with 33 Lilustrations, coloured by hand. 


THE REMINISCENCES and 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CAPTAIN GRONOW. Being 
Anecdotes of the Camp, Court, Clubs, and Society, 1810- 
60, With Portrait and 32 Illustrations from Contemporary 
Sources. By JOSEPH GREGO, Coloured by hand. 
Note.—To this new edition, in demy 8vo, of these well- 
known Memoirs of Capt. Gronow have been added eight 
additional illustrations, making 33 in ali, and each coloured 
by hand. 


In 1 vol., royal 4to, cloth, price 21s, net, with Illuminated 


Frontispiece. 

LAST WORDS on the 
HISTORY of the TITLE-PAGE. With Notes on some 
Colophons and 27 Facsimiles of Title-pages. By 
ALFRED W. POLLARD. 

Note.—This work will be found of great interest to book 
collectors and all interested in the carly history of printing, 
The [luminated Frontispiece is a facsimile (slightly 
reduced) of the first page of the famous Mazarin Bible so 
many have heard of, but few may have seen, 

*,.* Only 260 copies are printed on hand-made paper for 
England and America, and the type is distributed. Each 
copy is numbered. 


In 1 vol., royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net, with 
12 Ulustrations, coloured by hand. 


NOTITIA VENATICA. A 


Treatise on Fox-Hunting, embracing the General 
Management of Hounds, &c. By ROBERT T. VYNER. 
A New Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged by 
WILLIAM C. A. BLEW. With 12 Illustrations by 
Henry Alken and others. Coloured by Hand, 
Note.—This is a new edition of Mr. Vyner’s well-known 
Treatise on Fox-Hunting, with the admirable illustrations 
by the late Henry Alken, all coloured by hand. The work 
has been thoroughly revised and corrected, and voluminous 
Anecdotes and Notes of much interest added by Mr. 
William C. A. Blew. 


THE WORKS OF THE LATE SiR WILLIAM 
STIRLING-MAXWELL, BART. 


In 6 vols. small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price £6, 6s, net. 
Also a few copies printed on large paper, with the 
initial letters and rules in red. 


ANNALS of the ARTISTS of SPAIN. 
THE. “CLOISTER LIFE of the EM- 


PEROR CHARLES the FIFTII Vol. 





MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS and 
ADDRESSES; also BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE and 
BIBL 10G RAPHY. 1 Vol. 

Edited with the Author's latest Additions, Corrce- | 
tions, and Annotations, and illustrated by the Original | 
Woodblocks, Steel Engravings, and additional Mezzo- 
tint Engravings from subjects selected by the Author. 

In all 106 [lustrations in the Six Volumes. 
THLRD EDITION, Dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen. 
In 6 vols, on ~ al 8yo, cloth, with 894 plates coloured 
y hand, price Ch 10s, net. 


MORRIS'S. HISTORY of BRITISH 


BIRD 
Loudon: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, King William 
Street, Strand. 


MESSRS. BELL’S 
BOUKS. 


AN ESSAY ON REASONING. 


By EDWARD T. DIXON, 
Author of the “‘ Foundations of Geometry.”’ 
Now ready, price 3s. 
Cambridge: Drninron Bett & Co.) 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BOHN’S ECONOMIC LIBRARY. 


RICARDO on the PRINCIPLES of 


POLITICAL ECONOMY and TAXATION. Edited, 
with Introductory Essays, Notes, Appendices, Biblio- 
graphy, and Index, by E. C. K. GONNER, M.A., 
Lecturer on Economic Science, University College, Liver- 
pool. Small post Svo, cloth, 5s. 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY, 


VOLTAIRE’S TALES. Translated by 
R. B. BOSWELL, M.A. Vol. I., containing ‘‘ Babouc,” 
“ Zadig,” ‘* Plato’s Dream,” “ Candide,” * L’Ingénu,”’ 
and other Tales. 3s. 6d. 

NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 

COUNT GRAMMONT’S MEMOIRS of 
the COURT of CHARLES IL., together with the “‘ Bos- 
cobel Tracts,” including two not before published, &c. 
New Edition, Thoroughly Revised. 5s. 

NEW VOLUME OF BOUWN’S PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY, 
SELECTED ESSAYS of ARTHUR 
oe SNHAUER. ‘Translated by E. BELFORT 
X. 5s. 
NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S WANDBOUKS OF 
ATHLETICV SPORTS. 

Vol. IV.—RUGBY FOOTBALL, by Harry 
Vassati. ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL, 
by C. W. Atcock. BASEBALL, by Newron 
Cranr. ROUNDERS, BOWLS, SKITTLES, 
QUOITS, &., by J. M. Warker and C. C. 


Morr. 


Vol. V.—CYCLING and ATHLETICS, by 
H. Hewrrr Grirrix. SKATING, by Dov GLAS 
ADAMs. With 188 Illustrations. 


THE CLUB SERIES OF TABLE GAMES. 


Small post Svo, -_ 1s. each ; or bound together in 
One Volume, 3s. 6d. 


* No well-regulated club or country house should be with- 
out this useful series of books.”’—(//ohe. 
** All these handbeoks are thoroughly nae ” 
Yorkshire T'os 


BILLIARDS. The Art of Practical Billiards 


for Amateurs, with chapters on Poor. Pyramips, and 
Syooker. By Major-General A. W. DR: AYSON, F.R.A. 8., 

ni “Practical Whist.” With a Preface by W. J: 
-E 


CHESS. By Robert F. Green, Editor of “The 


British Chess Magazine.” With 47 "Illustrations. 


THE TWO-MOVE CHESS PROBLEMS. 


By B. G. LAWS. With numerous specimens. 


DRAUGHTS and BACKGAMMON. By 
* BERKELEY.’ 


REVERSI and GO BANG. By “Berkeley.” 


DOMINOES and SOLITAIRE. By 
“ BERKELEY.” 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD GAMES. 


Small post Svo, 1s. each ; or bound together in one volume, 
3s. 6d. 


** * Bohn’s Library of Sports and Games ’ does not contain a 
more useful or seasible volume than the Handbook on ‘ Card 
Games.’ °— Daily Chronicle. 

“ At last in this volume we have a really good handbook of 
ecard games. An admirable volume.”—svnday Times. 


WHIST. By Dr. William Pole, F-R.S., 
Author of write Philosophy of Whist,” &c. 


SOLO WHIST. By Robert F. Green, Editor 
BEZIQUE and CRIBBAGE. By “ Berkeley.” 


|ECARTE and EUCHRE. By “Berkeley.” 


|PIQUET and RUBICON PIQUET. By 
* BERKELEY.’ 


| ROUND GAMES, including Poker, Napoleon, 


Loo, Vingt-un, Newmarket, Commerce, Pope Joan, 
Speculation, Spin, Snip-Snap-Snorum, Jig, Cassino, My 


Bird Sings, Spoil-Five, and Loto. By BAXTE R-WRAY. 
SKAT. By Louis Diehl. 


Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Srxeer, Covent GARDEN. 








ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


THE LATE WILLIAM BLADES'S LAST WORK. 


Now ready, tastefnlly printed and handsomely hound, price 
15s. ; roxburgh, 21s. ret ; larg + paper (Whatman), 
roxburzh, ‘£2 2s, net. 


The Pentateuch of 
Printing, 
With a Chapter on Judges. 
By the late WILLIAM BLADES. 
With a Memoir of the Author and a List of his Wo. ks. 


By TALBOT BAINES REED. 


“ Full of curious and interesting details bearing on the 
origin and history of printing at home and abroad, set foith 
ina ee and amen manner, dtc Neus. 


THE ‘CAMDEN LIBRARY. 
Edited by G. L. GOMME, F.S.A., and 
T. FAIRMAN ORDISH, F.S.A. 


Post Svo, y= ay | printed and bound, price 6d. ; roxburgh, 
; large paper, roxburgh, 21s, net. 
che First Volume now ready, entitled :— 


The Antiquities and Curv- 
osities of the Huchequer. 


By HUBERT HALL, F.S.A., 
Of H.M.'s Public Record Office. 
With Illustrations by Ralph Nevill, F.S A. 
_ And an Introduction by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. 
scho'arly and well-written book, full of valuable in- 


om cselien which cannot easily be found elsewhere.” 
St. oueeS Gazette. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 


GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 
Tastefully printed on antique paper, and bound in cloth, 
7s. Gd. ; hand-made paper, 10xburgh, 10s, Gd, net ; 
large paper (50 only ), 21s, net. 

The roxburgh and large-paper editions of this work are only 
sold in sets. 


English Topography. 


Part I. 
Edited by GEORGE LAWRENCE GOMME, F-.S.A. 


“ There are few subjects in which ‘The Gentleman's’ was 
richer than in notes on the Topography of England, and in this 
work Mr. Gomme has reaped a rich harvest out of the old 
volumes of Cave’s famous on ation,”— Daily News, 


NEW ‘VOLUME OF 
POPULAR COUNTY HISTORIES. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d,; roxburgh, 19s, 6d. net, 


A Mistory of 
Nottinghamshire. 


By CORNELIUS BROWN, 
Author of “ Annals of Newark.” 


* An extremelv interesting book, and one which presents 
in small compass the pith of many larger volumes.” 
Speaker. 


Handsome demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, c!oth, 
price 7s. 6d 


History of Corea, Ancient 
and Modern. 


With Description of Manners and Customs, Language and 
Geography. 
By Rev. JOHN ROSS, 
Seven years resident in Manchuria. 
“Contaias a vast mass of valuable information derived 
from Chinese documents.”— Spectator, 


Also, by the Same Author, price 7s, 6d., 


The Manchus, 
or Reigning Dynasty of 
China. 
Their Rise and Progress. 
“We know of no other work which offers so full and 


exhaustive an account of the manners and history of the 
Chinese as the on now before us,”- - Westminster Review, 





London : Ex.rr Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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“EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE.” 


MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 
. Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 


‘ sci : z ill as xposi ir lessons give 
i ledge of the Natural Sciences and her ac knowledged skill as a graceful expositor of their ; 
her Me ah ae ped attractions denied to heavier treatises on the same or kindred themes. Many readers will welcome it 


whom Huxley would repel or Sir John Lubbock overawe.”’—Scotsman, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, uniform in size, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 
THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twenty-fourth Thousand. 6s. ; calf, 11s. 
THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES: a Sequel to ‘‘The Fairyland of Science.” 6s.; 


LIFE and her CHILDREN. Thirteenth Thousand. 6s.; calf, 11s. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE. 2 vols., 4s. 6d. each; or bound in 1 vol., calf, 14s. 
SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE. Fourth Edition. 8s. 6d. ; calf, 14s. 


learnt their first science lessons from Miss Buckley’s enchanting books.” 
Manchester Examiner. 





“ Hundreds of children have 
“ Charming descriptions of the facts and phenomena of nature—at once simple and scientific.” —Specker. 


Loxpon : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anp 27, Cocksrun Srreer, 8.W. 
“THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON.” 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 6s. 
STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S DAUGHTER. 
Author of ‘‘ Julian Karslake’s Secret,’’ ‘‘ Philip Methuen,’ &c. 


By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, 


‘*T am desirous to bear my humble testimony to the great ability and high aim of the work.”’ 
The Hon. W. E. GLApsTone. 


‘T find it exceedingly interesting and like its high tone.’’—Archdeacon Farnan. 
‘** From first to last an exceptionally strong and beautiful story.’’—Speetator. 
‘«'The best work of fiction I have read for months is ‘ Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter.’ ’’—Zruth. 


‘The story is at once beautiful and poignant.’’— Westminster Review. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Lonpoy anp New York. 


SPACIAL AND ATOMIC ENERGY. 
Part III.—HEAT. 
, r 
By FREDERICK MAJOR. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

From a standpoint that matter (ethereal and terrestrial) varies only on account of the manner of its concretion into rigid atcms 
by enforced cohesion. Atomic and molecular forces attributed to respiration, imparted by ethereal gas energy and Gravitation 
to effects attending ‘ respirative”’ rise and fall imposed upon the “ earth’s surface.” 

The cause of Atomic and Molecular Action, Terrestrial Heat, Dew=point Cold, the Tides, Expansion and Contraction of Gases, the 
Electric states, Latent Heat, Combustion, and Explosion explained upon the above principles without according innate elastic, attractive, 
or flnid qualities to any matter, 

“ This is a learned dissertation of some 600 pages on the important subject, Heat. The author avoids mathematical formule, his intention 
apparently being to seek a full explanation of known facts by close reasoning. To effect his purpose he calls to his aid man’s extensive know- 
Tadge of natural phenomena, taking his subject in a skilful and methodical manner, One of the most interesting chapters is that on *‘Com- 


bustion,” and here the author's knowledge and literary power appear at their best. His views on the theory of combustion are readily under- 
stood. The atomic and molecular theories are naturally the subject of much discussion, as well as the relation of the different states of matter, 
and the cause which brings »bout change of state.”—Glasgow Herald. : , ; 

“ The work is one of a thorovghly scientific character, and in his treatment of a hard subject the writer has been happy both in his style and 
his selection of iliustrations and description of experiments. The volume on ‘Heat’ embraces the whole field of a great and most interest- 
ing subject, and students of science—particularly of applied science—will extend to it a thorough welcome.”—Scotsman. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Srreet Sevare, Lonpoy, E.C,. 


Just published, New Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
ZT BB 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 


By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, Professor of Law in the University of Berlin. 
Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

*,* This Edition contains additional Chapters on the Parliaments of the Nineteenth Century down to the Third Reform 
Bill (1884-5), with an important Note giving the Author’s views on the Irish Question, and a New and copious Index. 

*‘ As a history of the English Constitution for English readers Dr. Gneist’s book has a great advantage over existing 
‘reatises. It is not too much to say that Dr. Gneist is indispensable to the student of English constitutional history....... nd 
English students have every reason to be grateful to Mr. Ashworth for introducing them to so valuable a work.”—Athenaenm. 

“This book is a monument of German patience and industry. .....Dr. Gneist’s book ought to be on the shelves of every 
student of our constitutional history.”—Saturday Review. 

*.* LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols., demy Svo, 32s. 


Loxpon: WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Limrrep, 27, Firer Srreer. 





Now ready, price 1s. 6d ESTA BLISHED 1851. 5 
Tr r " T a ‘ r 
A POPULAR HISTORY of MUSIC from B IRKBECK BAN K, 
the EARLIEST TIMES, By F. Wener, Organist, German Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Chapel Royal, St. James's Palace. Yl per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
“The nlace it fi . lite ee ee ee es : 

The place it fills in the literature of music has 1 ne Som, verent. ’ oTWo per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 

os) menthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STUCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITLES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
| deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
| annum, on each completed £1. Francts Ravenscrort Manager. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


TWO GUINEAS PER_MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 





London: Sivekis, Marswaue & Co 


Just published, imperial folio, cloth, Chart printed on cardboard, price 
15s. ; or with Chart mounted on cloth and half-bound, price 21s, 


OGICAL CHART 
ROYAL FAMILY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


In the Scottish, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Welsh, Guelph, 
and Wetten Lines ; with Collateral Branches. 
By the Rev. ROBERT LOGAN, Abington, Lanarksh’‘re. 
Edinburgh: Maexiven & Watrtace. 


London: J. F. Srnives, 23, Old Bailey, Fraycis Ravenscrort Manager. 


application. 








The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, 


The Religious Tract Society's List. 


Just published. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d., cloth. 


* ° . 
THE CALIPHATE: its Rise, Decline, 
and Fall. By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.1., LL.D., 
D.C.L., D., Author of “The Life of Mahomet,” 

** Mahomet and Islam,”’ &c. 

“The story of Islam, stationary as it is, is a study which Englishmen 
who rey t, as Lord B field used to say, a great Mussulman 
power, have no right to neglect, and in this study Sir William Muir 
must always be regarded as one of the most competent and authori- 
tative guides.”"—7he Times. 

“The volume does for the annals of the Caliphate something re. 
sembling what has been dove by Green in his * Short History’ for the 
annals of the English people; and although it cannot be expected 
to arouse the same interest, it makes a literary pleasure of 
the duty laid upon the nation that holds India and controls Egypt, of 
understanding the beginning and the nature of the Moslem power.” 

Scotsinan 

“As the work of Sir William Muir this book has a special claim to 
he received with respect ; for he is the first English scholar that has 
written the history of the Caliphs from the original Arabian 
authorities.”"—Saturday Review. 


Just published. Imperial 8vo, 8s., handsome cloth, gilt edges, 


UNITED STATES PICTURES: Drawn 
with Pen and Pencil. By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A., 
Author of “ Norwegian Pictures,” ‘‘ London Pictures,” 
&c. With a Map and 155 Engravings. 

“The Text is pleasantly written, and the woodeuts are always 
graphic, the whole forming an excellent introduction to the varied 
characteristics of American life and scenery.”— The Globe. 

“ A reliable guide book and illustrated suuvenir in one.” 

e : Pall Ma Gazette. 

“It is an exceedingly interesting volume.”—Church Times. 

“Mr. Lovett is informing but never wearisome, chatty but not 
garrulous, skilfully descriptive without ostentation or pretentiousness, 
It is a fascinating book in which the pictures rival the letterpress.” 

cord. 


THE BOOK of PSALMS ACCORDING 


to the AUTHORISED VERSION. Metrically Arranged 
with Introductions, various Renderings, Explanatory 
Notes, and Index. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth is, rededges, 
“The Introduction is a learned essay on the Psalms, which the 
student will read with great interest, and the notes are elaborate and 
scholarly."—The Scotsman. 
“We heartily commend it to the notice of Bible Readers.” 
The English Churchman. 
“The book will prove helpful to students, as well as suggestive to 
those who read the Psalms as a devotional exercise.”— The Christian. 
“ We do not know any edition of the Psalter which, for popular use, 
can be put alongside of this."—N. B. Daily Mail. 


The RACES of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
By A. H. SAYCE, M.A., LL.D., Author of “ Fresh 
Light from the Ancient Monuments,” ‘*The Hittites.” 
&c., &c. By-Paths of Bible Knowledge. No. 16. With 
Tilustrations from Photographs by Mr. Flinders Petrie. 
Crown Svo, 3s., cloth boards. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of JOSEPH 
in the LIGHT of EGYPTIAN LORE. By the Rev. 
H. G. TOMKINS. By-Paths of Bible Knowledge. No. 
17. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


THE NONSUCH PROFESSOR in HIS 
MERIDIAN SPLENDOUR; or, The Singular Actions of 
Sanctified Christians. By the Rev. WILLIAM SECKER, 
Minister of All Hallows Church, London Wall. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. T. L. CUYLER, D.D. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards, 


ITALIAN EXPLORERS in AFRICA. 
By SOFIA BOMPIANI. With Portraits and Illus- 
trations. New Leisure Hour Library. No.3. Crown 


8vo, 2s., cloth boards. 


HOW to KEEP HEALTHY. Familiar 
Talks on Hygiene. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, “1D 
Illustrated. New Leisure Hour Library. No.4. Crown 
8vo, 2s., cloth boards. 


BRIEF COUNSELS concerning BUSI- 


NESS. By an old man of business. Crown Syo, 2s. 6d., 
cloth boards, 


HEROISMS in HUMBLE LIFE; or, 
Stories from the Records of the Montyon Prize of the 
French Academy. By L. G. SEGUIN, Author of “* Walks 
in Algiers.” With Illustrations, Small 4to, 5s., cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 


NEW POPULAR ANNUALS, 


forming cheap, attractive, and useful volumes for presentation. 

THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL. 856 
pages. Imperial Svo. [Trotusely Dlustrated. 7s., in 
handsome cloth. 

THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. 828 
pages. Imperial Svo. Coloured and Wood Engravings. 
7s., in handsome cloth. : 

THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 832 pages. 
With 10 Coloured and upwards of 500 Wood Engravings. 
8s., in handsome cloth. 

THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 832 pages. 


Profusely Illustrated. 8s., in handsome cloth. 


ILLUSTRATED TALES. Twenty-five 
Illustrated Stories have just been published, ranging in 
price from 6d. to 6s. each, attractively bound, and suitable 
for Presents or Prizes. 


Please Send a Post Card to the Trade 
Manager, 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C., and ask for 
the Religious Tract Society’s Nlustrated List of New and 
Recent Books. 

Pusiisuep BY _ 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
566, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON ; 
And Sold by all Booksellers. 
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DEAN & SON’S LIST. 


Handsomely bound, large post Svo, 6s. 
BY JEAN DE LA BRETE. 


UNCLE: a Story of Modern French 


Life. Edited by JOHN BERWICK, and illustrated by 
dré. 


R. . ; 
The French Edition of this novel has had a sale of sixteen editions 
in seventeen months, and the first review of the English Edition 
received by the Publishers says :—‘* One of the most fascinating novels 
written fer years.” 
Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
BY WILLIAM H. STACPOOLE, Author of “ F.R.S.,”’ &c. 


THE THREE BOOTS. 
A STORY OF PRESENT-DAY LONDON. Illustrated. 


This clever novel turns upon an extraordinary hoax and a strange 
eat Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, 6s. 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S 
CORRESPONDENCE 


With the Grand Dnke of Saxe-Weimar, the Jate Charles 
Dickens, and others. Edited by FREDERICK CRAW- 
FORD. With a Memoir of Andersen and Portraits. 
Andersen's letters to his friends, which have heen looked forward to 
asa literary treat, have « genuine ring about them, and most of them 
appear to have been written without any thought of their being pub- 
lished. Their great charm lies in their simplicity. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, 6s. 
BY PHILIPPE TONELLI. 


RETRIBUTION: a Corsican Vendetta 


Story. Illustrated by R. André. 
“Mr. Tonelli’s book has the advantage of bemg written by one who 
has been able to impart more of vivid local colouring to his sketches ot 
Corsican peasant life than is found iu other volumes,”—.Morning Post. 


Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, large — 8vo, 
10s. 6d. ; or Library Edition, 2 vols., 63. each. 


BY ARTHUR GODDARD. 


PLAYERS of the PERIOD. Being 


a Series of Anecdotal, Biographical, and Critical Mono- 
graphs of the leading Actors, including Henry Irving, 
Beerbohm Tree, J. L. Toole, &c. Illustrated by Fred 
Barnard, J. Bernard Partridge, and other well-known 
Artists. 
Large post Svo, cloth, handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. 
BY MADAME CARETTE, 
Private Reader to the Empress Eugénie. 


THE EVE of an EMPIRE'S FALL. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Third Edition, large post Svo, 6s. 


MY MISTRESS the EMPRESS 


EUGENIE; or, Court Life at the Tuileries. 


Large post 8vo, handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 


FRENCH SOLDIERS in GERMAN 


PRISONS: being Reminiscences during and after the 
Franeo-German War. By Canon E. GUERS, Army 
Chaplain to the French Forces. 

The work is illustrated with portraits of the leading actors in these 
terrible seenes. The thrilling narrative helps one to realise the self- 
deuial and heroism of those who gave up much of the comfort of this 
life to tend the sufferings of the sick, wounded, and helpless soldiers 
suddenly interned in fortress and hospital. 





Large post Svo, handsomely bound, 6s. 


SOUVENIRS of the SECOND 


EMPIRE; or, the Last Davs of the Court of Napoleon. 
By the COMTE DE MAUGNY, formerly Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 
_ This interesting volume of the reminiscences of a Cabinet Minister 
is full of anec:lotes relating to all that passed amongst the Court and 
Society, the Clubs and the Theatres, in the reign of Napoleon IIL. ; 
also numerous portraits and particulars as to the lives of all the 
celebrities of the period. ” 


Handsomely bound in blue cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
crown 8vo, 5s. : 


la 
DEAN’S FAIRY BOOK. A Con- 


panion to the “ Doyle Fairy Book”? (5s.). 

This volume, which makes a splendid Presentation Book for a child, 
contains most of the favourite fairy tales of childhood, drawn from 
Perrault, old Chap-Books, and the “Arabian Nights.” The book is 
enriched with numerous excellent Illustrations by Louis Marvy, John 
Proctor, and other able Artists. 


Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


The DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. Con- 


sisting of Twenty-nine Fairy Tales. Translated from 

arious Languages by ANTHONY R. MONTALBA. 
With 34 Illustrations by Richard Doyle, a Memoir of 
Doyle, and an Introduction by a MEMBER of the 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Handsomely bound. half-cloth, gilt, gilt edges. price 10s. 6d. 


) 

BABY’S SOUVENIR. By A. 0. Kaplan. 
With 28 Coloured and .other Illustrations printed in fac- 
simile of the original aquarelles by Frances M. Brondage. 
An entirely novel high art presentation book, excellently 
adapted for parents to purchase for a christening, or 
Christmas gift-book. Over 70 pages, printed in splendid 
style by Goupil, of Paris, un hand-made paper, and is in- 
tended to preserve a record of the life of a child from its 
birthday to its majority. The following are some of the 
principal subjects :—‘* Naming Baby,” ‘ Baby’s First 
Outing,” “ Baby’s First Photograph,” “The Lock of 
Hair,” &c., &c., and spaces are reserved for filling in these 
most interesting particulars. 


London : Dea & Son, 160a, Fleet-street, E.C., 
Office of ‘‘ Debrett’s Peerage,’ &c. 





F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


By Mrs. Campbell Praed. ‘ 
The ROMANCE of a CHALET 


By tie Author of “ Policy and Passion,” ‘‘ Nadine,” 
** Miss Jacobsen’s Chance,” &c. 2 vols. s 
[At all Libraries. 


By Albert Kevill-Davies. 
MARRIAGE UP TO DATE. 


By the Author of “An American Widow,” &c. 
8 vols. [At all Libraries. 
“The author has made some excellent sketches of character....The 
sensitional scenesare graphically drawn, and the story is well sustained 
and kept together. There are plenty of good situations which are made 
the most of, and the adventures of the heroine are well told..... The 
writer cannot be blamed for seizine every opportunity to render his 
work amusing and attractive.”"— Public Opinion. y 
“The sketches of the vain, ignorant, and vicious American, Cyrus 
Ludlow, are very amusing reading; the basis of the plot is interesting, 
and some of the portraitures and conversations are well written, .... 
* Marriage up to Date’ forms a tale of absorbing interest, which from 
beginning to end is maintained at a high level.”—Scotsm-m. 


ITI. 
By Hawley Smart. 


BEATRICE and BENEDICK: 


A ROMANCE OF THE CRIMEA. 


By the Author of “ The Outsider,” “* The Plunger,” 
* Long Odds,” ‘* The Masterof Rathkelly,”’ “* Thrice 
Past the Post,” &c. 2 vols. [ At all Libraries. 

“ Well-told and’ stirring stories of the Crimean campaign form the 
background of Hawley Smart's new novel, which shows no falling off in 
verve and liveliness from the usual calibre of his books.”—Athenaeum. 

“Some rather attractive sketches of soldier life at home at the time 
of the outbreak of the Russian war, a family mystery. a suspicion of 
illicit coining, or of treason, the leave-taking and departure of the 
troops, form a supply of rather lively reading in the first volume. 
Pictures of camp life in the Crimea, and accounts of some of the fight- 
ing, with the added interest of the sympathy of the girls the heroes 
left behind them, the inevitable love complications, jealousies, and 
general gathering up of the threads of the story, to the sound of wed- 
ding bells, are the elements of the remainder of the story. The author 
has produced a tale of stirring times, which, to many people, will 
possess a deep and living interest.”—Scoteman, 


By B. M. Croker. “i 
INTERFERENCE. 


Ry the Author of “ Pretty Miss Neville,” ‘‘ Proper 
Pride,” * Two Masters,” &c. 3 vols. 

At all Libraries. 
“* Interference’ is a delightful story, fresh and unflagging..... The 
plot, which strikes us as being thoroughly original, is well worked out, 
and the Indian scenes are very naturally done..... It is not, however, 
for its ingenious plot only, that Mrs. Croker’s book is to be recom- 
mended, but for its excellent sketches of character, especially of Trish 
upper middle-class life, and its humorous observation and description.” 

Standard, 


By Mrs. Edward Renneré. 
THAT PRETTY LITTLE 
HORSEBREAKER. 


Ry the Author of ‘* The Girl in the Brown Habit,” 
* Killed in the Open,” ‘‘ A Homburg Beauty,” c. 
3 vols. [ At all Libraries. 

“Mrs. Kennard is thoroughly at home in the lunting field; she 
knows all about horses, and people who ride them—that is, who nde 
them well....In the hook before us she has a_ good story, and she tells 
it in a downright fashion that gives it a pleasant vividness....The 
story is told with a good deal of spirit, and the characters are drawn 
with individuality. The heroine is a plucky girl, not destitute of 
many charming ways....*That Pretty Little Horsebreaker’ has a cer- 
tain dash and go in it that make it lively reading.”—Standard. 

“Tt is an easy-running tale..... The charm of the volume lies in Mrs. 
Kennard’s admirable description of hunting....‘That Pretty Little 
Horsebreaker’ ought to find a home a$ all hunting-houses.” 

‘ Whitehall Review. 
VI. 


By Mrs. Alexander. 
A WOMAN'S HEART. 


By the Author of *‘ The Wooing o’t,”’ “* By Woman’s 
Wit,” * Blind Fate,” “Well Won,” &c. 3 vols. 
[At all Libraries, 


By Mrs. Robert J sackve. 
DRAWN BLANK. 


By the Author of ‘The Criton Hunt Mystery,” 
“The M.F.H.’s Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Immediately. 
Vill. 


By Curtis Yorke. 
A ROMANCE OF 
MODERN LONDON. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Hush!” “Dudley,” ‘The 
Mystery of Belgrave Square,’ &c. 3 vols. 
{ Shortly. 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 


31, Sovrnamrron Srreet, Stranv, W.C. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


A DARK CHAPTER OF HISTORY, 


THE PRINCESS TARAKANOVA. 
Translated from the Russian of DANILEVSKI. With 
Engraved Plates. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ This very remarkable book....fact stranger than fiction. It is well- 
known that a mysterious ‘ Pretender,’ in the person of a young girl who 
called herself the Princess Tarakanova, shone from 1760 till 1776. The 
story is a fit subject for a novelist’s pen, especially such a terse and 
vigorous pen as Danilevski’s The details of the fate of the unhappy 
lady were obtained from authentic official documents.”—Quecn. 


THE BROWNING CYCLOPZADIA. By 


Dr. EDWARD BERDOE. Very thick large crown 8vo 
(about 700 pp.), 10s. 6d. 
*.* This, the most important and most generally useful Browning 
werk — published, is at length almost ready, and will be issued 
in November. 


ARGENTINA and the ARGENTINES. 
By THOS. A. TURNER, for many years resident in the 
Argentine Republic. Profusely Illustrated with Plates 
and Woodcuts in the Text. Thick 8vo, 15s, —_{ Shortly. 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD: 
a Contribution to the Study of Comparative Religion. A 
Series of Essays by Eminent Specialists. Second Edition, 
entirely Revised and considerably Enlarged, containing 
more than Twenty Additional Articles. S8vo, ea ' 

ortly. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY — UNCOL- 
LECTED WRITINGS of. With a Preface and Annota- 
tions by JAMES HOGG. New and Cheaper Edition. In 
2 vols., crown Svo, each 3s. 6d. 


NAVAL WARFARE of the FUTURE. 


By THOMAS WARAKER, LL.D. 5s. 

*,* Calls attention to the existing unsatisfactory state of affairs, con- 
siders the advantages } d by England and the dangers by which 
she is threatened, and examines the policy and legal aspects of changes 
in the conduct of warfare. 


THE WAGES of SIN. By Lucas Malet. 


New Edition (the Sixth) of this the most successful Novel 
of the Year. 6s. 
“Surpasses in psychological insight any English novel published 


. 


since the death of George Eliot. 
Canon MacCott, in the Contemporary Review. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. 


DR. and MRS. GOLD: an Episode in 


the Life of a Cause. By EDITH A. BARNETT. 6s. 
“This charming novel has a rT strong and pone, ent the in- 


terest of the exciting story is well sustained to the end. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. HENRY GEORGE. 
THE CONDITION of LABOUR. By 


HENRY GEORGE. 2s.6d. [Socran Science Series. 
*,* The most powerful presentation of the Single-Tax argument, 
from the moral side, ever put forward, embodyiug a restatement, 
brought down to date, of the chief points of the Author's tamous 
* Progress and Poverty.” 


THE ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 


Each 3s. 6d. 
1. MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By Rev. 


HERBERT W. MACKLIN, B.A., late Hon. Sec. 
Cam. Univ. Assoc, of Brass Collectors. Fully Illustrated. 
Second Edition. 


2. SYMBOLISM in CHRISTIAN ART. By 
Professor F. E. HULME, F.8.A., of King’s College. 
113 Illustrations. 


3. HERALDRY. By Professor Hulme. 


194 Illustrations. 


THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY. 
Each with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
1. DANTE and HIS IDEAL. By Herbert 
BAYNES, M.R.A.S. 
2. BROWNING’S MESSAGE to his TIME. 
By Dr. E. BERDOE, 
3. IBSEN. By the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, 
A Next week, 
4,GOETHE. By Oscar Browning, =A. 
Shortly. 


5. DANTE. By Oscar Browning, M.A 


[ Shortly. 

















SECOND EDITION, now ready, 4to, 21s. 


DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTI- 
QUITIES, MYTHOLOGY, RELIGION, LITERATURE 
and ART. Adapted from the Work of Professor Seyvrrert 
by HENRY NETTLESHIP, M.A., Professor of Latin 
Literature in the University of Oxford. and J. E. 
SANDYS, Litt.D.. Public Orator in the University of 
Cambridge. 500 Illustrations, double columns. Second 
Edition, with the addition of an exhaustive SUBJECTS 
INDEX and an INDEX of the ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The Times says: ** At once more concise and more comprehensive 
than the well-known * Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ 
which has so long held the field in this country. Its scholarly execu- 
tion and its copious illustrations render it a formidable rival.” 


HISTORY of the BUCCANEERS of 
AMERICA. _ By Captain JAMES BURNEY, F.R.S. 


400 pp. and 2 Maps, 8vo, 4s. net. 
(Sraxparp AuTuors Serixzs. 








} snemammpidieaiamman 
| Swan Sonnenscuzrn & Co., Paternoster Sq., E.C, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


io 5 BS 


NEW WORKS. 


WwWoTics. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


Mrs. FRANK GRIMWOOD’S narra- 
tive of her ESCAPE from the 
scene of the recent MUTINY in 
MANIPUR is now ready, in demy 
8vo, with Portraits and //lustra- 
tions, 15s. 


BY M. LAVISSE. 


THE YOUTH of FREDERICK 


the GREAT. From the French of ERNEST LAVISSE. 
By STEPHEN SIMEON. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

*An important work whieh may be studied side by side 
with C arlyle.”’— Times. 

“A brilliant historical study, marked by much literary 
ability.”— Globe. 

**Mr. Simeon has done his work so admirably that he does 
not allow the reader to realise the foreign origin of the book. 
Consequently one feels none of the vague distaste which is so 
commonly produced by translations.”’—lanity Fair. 





A NEW VOLUME OF ROAD TRAVEL. 


ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG- 


CART: from London to David’s and Back. By 
JAMES JOHN HISSEY, "Author of “A Tour in a 
Phaeton,” &c. With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Plan of the Route. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“The more readers Mr. Hissey finds the more people there 
will be to confess that a journey by road through England 
can be one of the most enjoyable of things. It is certainly en- 
joyable in Mr. Hissey’s pages, interrupted as those pages s 
frequently are by graphic woodcuts prepared from deeutage 
by the author.” — (//obe. 


BY MRS. J. Hf. RIDDELL. 


A MAD TOUR;; or, Rambles on 


Foot through the Black Forest. By CHARLOTTE E. L 
RIDDELL, Author of ‘George Geith of Fen Court.” 
Large crown Syo, 10s. 6d. 





BY THE REV. C. EH. COPE. 


CHARLES WEST COPE, R.A., 


a LIFE RECORD. By his Son. the Rev. On ARLES 
HENRY COPE, M.A. With Portrait and Facsimile 
Reproductions. Demy Svo, 16s. 
“The genial artist had an excellent memory for quaint 
sayings and curious types of char: ute rs and some entertaining 
stories will be found in the book.”’ James’s Gazette, 





BY THE HON. MRS. RICHARD MONCK. 


MY CANADIAN LEAVES: an 


Account of a Visit to Canada. By FRANCES E. O. 
MONCK. Demy 8vo, 15s. 
* A capital book, some of the stories are excellent.’’ 
Observer, 


New N wary at all 1 Libraries. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO RELATIONS.” 


CONSCIENCE. By. Hector Malot 


2 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN LONDON TOWN.” 


LOVE or MONEY. By 


KATHARINE LEE (Mrs. JENNER). 3 vols. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “MLLE. DE MERSAC.” 


MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By 


W. E. NORRIS, 3 vols. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 


BEACON FIRES. By E. Werner, 


3 vols. 


RICHARD Desesar & Sow, ow Burlington Street, 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW LIST. 
THE INSCRIPTIONS of COS. 


By W. ATON and E. HICKS. With a Map 
of Cos. , 4 al 8vo, linen ao. price 28s. 

It seems most desirable that the inscriptions of the 
more important Greek islands should be published in 
separate form, as the islands were from the eartiest 
times, and still remain, very dis inct communities, 
most retentive of their peculiarities. The editor spent 
some time at Cos in 1888: and as he found many un- 
published inscriptions, and convinced himself that 
others had been inaccurately edited, he determined to 
nndertake the preparation of a ( orpus of all the Coan 
Inscriptions known to him. He has received through 
out the assistance of the Rev. EL. Hicks, who also 
contributes a full introduction on the History of Cos, 


A HISTORY of GERMAN 
LITERATURE from the ACCESSION of FREDERICK 
the GREAT to the DEATH of GOETHE. By W. 
SCHERER, Translated from the third German edition 
by Mrs. F. C. CONYBEARE, and edited by PROFES- 
SOR F, MAX MULLER. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
This History of Modern German Literature is re- 
printed from Scherer’s complete ‘* History of German 
Literature,”’ published by the Clarendon Press in 1886, 
in 2 vols, Svo, price 21s, 








Extra feap, 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


WORDSWORTH.—The WHITE 
DOE of RYLSTONE; with the Song at the Feast of 
Brougham Castle, and the Force of Prayer. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM KNIGHT, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy i in the University 
of St. "Andrews. 


Extra fceap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES CYCLOPS. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by W. LONG, M. _ 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, rt Rector of 
Holwell, Dorset. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 


TION. Volume L., containing Syntax Exercises, with 
Notes, Vocabulary and Appendix. By G. G. RAMSAY, 
M.A., LL.D., late scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow, 
Editor of ‘* Selections from Tibullus and Propertius,” &c. 





COMPLETION of = FURNEAUX’S “ANNALS of 
rACITUS.” 


Demy 8vo, with a Map, price 20s. 


THE ANNALS of TACITUS. 
Vol. If. Books XI.-XVI. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by HENRY FU RNEAUX, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 

** Worthv of the best traditions of the Oxford University 

Press.”— The Times. 

(Already published—Vol. i., Books I.-VI., price 18s.) 


8vo, half-bound, price 14s. (originally published in 1841). 


AN ESSAY on the GOVERN- 
MENT of DEPENDENCIES. By SIR GEORGE 
CORNEWALL LEWIS, K.C.B. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by C. P. LUCAS, B.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and the Colonial Office, London. 

“Its value is greatly supplemented by Mr. Lucas’s intro- 
duction, which forms a masterly survey of the present 
state of the colonial question, and, in particular, of the 
tendencies which make for and against intercolonial and 
Imperial federation.”’—The Times, 


“RULERS of INDIA.” The 


History of the Indian Empire in a Carefully Planned 
Succession of Political Biographies. Edited by Sir W. 
W. HUNTER, K.C.S.I. Crown 8yo Vols., price 2s. 6d. 
each, With Portraits and Maps. 

NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 


EARL CANNING; and_ the 


Transfer of India from the Cc mpany totheCrown. By 
SIR HENRY 8S. CUNNINGHAM, K.C.ILE., M.A,, 
Author of “ British India and its Rulers,” &e, 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
DALHOUSIE. By Sir W. W. HUNTER 
AKBAR. By Colonel MALLESON, C.8.I. 
DUPLEIX. By Colonel MALLESON, C.S.I. 
ARREN HASTINGS. By Captain L. J. 
TROTTE 


CORNWALLIS. By W.S. — KARR. 
MAYO 





. By Sir W. W. HUNT 
HARDINGE. By Viscount HARDINGE. 
CLYDE and STRATHNAIRN. By Major 
General Sir O. T. BURNE, K.C.S.L. 
Further Volumes at short intervals. Prospectus on 
application. 





Just Ready, Demy 8vo, half bound, price 16s. 


VILLAINAGE IN ENGLAND. 
Essays in Legal History. By PAUL VINOGRADOFF, 
Ph.D., Professor of Legal History, Imperial Moscow 
University. 

Full Clarendon Press Catalogues post free. 


Lonnon: HENRY FROWDE, 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 





MY MISSION TO ABYSSINIA. 


By GERALD H. PORTAL, C.B., Her Majesty’s Consul. 
General at Zanzibar. 
With a Map and numerous Illustrations. Now Ready. 
Demy 5Svo, lis. 

A Personal Narrative of the last English Mission to 
Abyssinia in the winter of 1887-88, when the author was 
despatched by the British Government to endeavour to 
mecliate between King Johannis and the Italians. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MRS. KEITH'S CRIME,” 
LOVE -LETTERS OF 
A WORLDLY WOMAN. 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
One vol., large crown 8vo, 6s. [Just Ready. 


DARK DAYS IN CHILE. 


By MAURICE H. HERVEY, Special Correspondent of 
The Times. 


With Fifteen full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

(Just Ready. 
An Account of the Chilian Revelution of 1891, in which 
the author describes his personal experiences as Special 
Correspondent of The Times. He was on board the 
Imperial when the ironclad Blanco Encalada was sunk 
by torpedoes, and made three cruises with the Governmen: 
fleet in their attacks on the insurgents, during which period 

he was frequently under fire. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANIMAL LIFE AND 
INTELLIGENCE,” 


ANIMAL SKETCHES. 


A Popular Book of Natural History. 
By Professor C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.G.S. 
With nearly Sixty Illustrations by W. MONKHOUSE 
ROWE. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [Just Ready. 





A Book of Adventure for Boys. 


BAREROCK ; or, The Island of Pearls 
By HENRY NASH. 
Illustrated by LANCELOT SPEED. Now Ready. Large 
crown 8vo, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 6s. 
** A story of shipwreck and adventure which is calculated 
to make Daniel Defoe jealously uneasy in his grave.’ 
Evening News. 
“For fertility of invention, wealth of imagination, and 
luxuriousness of incident, commend us to ‘ Barerock.’ 
While enchantingly interesting, it is also a splendid moral 
lesson to read how it becomes possible, underja resourceless 
condition, to carve out one’s own fortunes. In breathless 
haste, incident succeeds incident, till, thrilled and throbbing, 
the reader regretfully turns over the last page.’ 
Sheffield Telegraph. 


FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
By ALICE GARDNER. 
Illustrated, square 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

“A capital little book for children, whose interest in 
history it is desired to stimulate by lively and picturesque 
narratives of the lives of heroes and the nobler aspects of 
heroic times. Leonidas and Pericles, Solon and Socrates, 
Camillus and Hannibal, the Gracchi and Alexander, form 
the subject of Miss Gardner's animated recitals, which 
possess all the charm of simplicity and clearness that should 
belong to stories told to children.” —Saturday Review. 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. 


By Professor C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.G.S. 

With 40 Illustrations and Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

** 4 learned and elaborate work. . . . Professor Lloyd 
Morgan is eminently qualified, and his book is one which 
no serious student can negiect.’’— Times. 

“* Perhaps one of the finest passages in the whole treatise 
is that in which the object and system of evolution is 
described. One of the most interesting parts of the book to 
the general reader is that which is devoted to the faculties 
of animals. . . . All will agree in admiring the 
masterly handling, the impartiality, and the absence of 
dogmatism which characterise Professor Morgan’s work.’ 
—Daily News. 





“A porfectly charming book.”--Daily Telegraph. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 


By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of 
Rochester. 
Popular Edition, revised, cloth, 2s. 6d, 





Lonpon: 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Beprorp Srreet, W.C. 





Crarenpon Press Warenouse, AMEN Corner, E.C. 


Publisher to the Endia Office, 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1891. 
No. 1020, New Series. 


Tur Epiror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sc., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, and 
not to the Eprror. 








LITERATURE. 
SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


Three Centuries of Derbyshire Annals. By 
the Rev. Dr. J. Charles Cox. In 2 vols. 
(Bemrose. ) 

“Tue Campen Liprary.”—TZhe Antiquities 
and Curiosities of the Exchequer. By 
Hubert Hall. (Elliot Stock.) 


Oxford Lectures and other Discourses. By 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. (Mac- 
millans. ) 

“Tne Saca Liprary.”’—Vol. I. Zhe Story 
of Howard the Halt. The Story of the 
Banded Men. The Story of Hen Thorir. 
Vol. 11. The Story of the Ere-Dwellers. 
Done into English out of the Icelandic. 
By William Morris and Eirikr Mag- 
nisson. (Bernard Quaritch.) 


Ir is now about fourteen years since Mr. 
Hamilton directed the public attention to 
the question of publishing the county 
records. His work was chiefly based on 
the records of Quarter Sessions in Devon- 
shire. There had been indeed a much 
earlier account of the (Quarter Sessions of 
Somerset, but the book was little known 
and not easily to be procured. The example 
set by Mr. Hamilton has been followed in 
several counties. ‘‘The Records of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire,” says Dr. Cox, 
“are being gradually printed for sub- 
scribers under the editorship of the Rev. 
J. C. Atkinson”; the Middlesex County 
Records are being brought out under the 
supervision of Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson ; the 
early Sessions Rolls for the West Riding 
have been edited by Mr. John Lister; and 
a great impetus has been given to the whole 
movement by the foundation of the British 
Record Society. ‘The Derbyshire collections 
begin with scattered documents from the 
opening years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
but there is no regular series before 
1682. The continuous series of documents 
relating to Somerset begins as early as 
1647, and there are other sets of county 
records which have come down to us from 
nearly as early a date. But though the 
Derbyshire collection may be called ‘ im- 
perfect and fragmentary” to this extent, 
the work before us shows that Dr. Cox is 
justified, on the whole, in describing it as 
‘the most valuable and varied collection 
possessed by any one of the English 
counties.” Dr. Cox has written so much on 
the local history of Derbyshire, and is so 


familiar with the records and state papers | $ 


affecting his subject, that he has been able 
to arrange the details of a dry matter in 
such a way as to make pleasant reading for 





all who care for pictures of the simple 
provincial life and old-world customs of our 
ancestors. This is not the place to speak in 
detail of the particular incidents comprised 
in these two handsome volumes, but it 
is worth noticing that the recent discovery 
of records at Belvoir Castle has enabled the 
author to give a very complete account of 
the sufferings of the recusants in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and that under the heading 
of ‘‘ Capital Punishment” a very striking 
use has been made of Shelley’s rare 
pamphlet, occasioned by his presence at an 
execution for high treason at Derby, and 
entitled ‘‘ We pity the plumage, but forget 
the dying bird.” 

The ancient methods of county finance 
are very clearly set out in Mr. Hall’s work 
on Zhe Antiquities and Curiosities of the 
Exchequer. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the royal treasure had to be administered 
by fixed rules from the earliest times, it 
seems clear that the Court of Exchequer, 
as we know it, was not founded till the 
reign of Henry I. From that time the 
sheriffs were regularly summoned to attend 
the Easter and Michaelmas sessions, at 
which they had to account for the revenues 
due to the Crown from the counties, accord- 
ing to a rude method of comparing counters 
and tallies which has not long become obso- 
lete. Mr. Hall gives an interesting account 
of the great chequered table on which the 
clumsy counters were set to balance each 
other till the accounts were complete. Sir 
John Lubbock remarks, in his entertaining 
preface to the work, that, though the pro- 
ceedings in the Exchequer may appear to 
us absurdly archaic, we must remember 
“that the wooden ‘tallies’ on which a large 
notch represented a thousand pounds and 
smaller notches other sums, while a halfpenny 
was dencted by a small round hole, were 
actually in use at the Exchequer until the year 
1824”; 
and he adds that he has in his own posses- 
sion a ‘‘tally” representing a sum of 
£24,000, advanced to the Crown by the 
East India Company. Mr. Hall shows 
himself to be quite familiar with the ques- 
tions discussed in Madox’s great work 
on the History of the Exchequer. Ile has 
also very rightly made great use of 
the celebrated Dialogus de Scaccario, the 
work of Richard Fitz- Nigel, Bishop of 
London, in the reign of Henry II., a mem- 
ber of the family of the Bishop of Salisbury, 
who had originally organised the court. 
This treatise has been justly said to con- 
tribute ‘an extraordinary mass of infor- 
mation on every important point in the 
development of constitutional principles 
before the Great Charter.” It is a some- 
what remarkable circumstance, which does 
not as yet appear to have been explained, 
that this work is quoted by Lord Coke and 
Sir William Dugdale as a book on Tenures 
of the King, written but not finished by one 
Ockam in the reign of Henry II.; but, as 
Mr. Hargrave long ago said, ‘“‘ What was 
Lord Coke’s reason for attributing the 
dialogue to this Ockam it is not easy to 
uess.” Mr. Hall gives a very full account 
of the great robbery of the Treasury in the 
year 1302 by a pedlar named Richard de 
Podelicote, with the connivance of certain 














monks at Westminster, who had been left 
in charge of the regalia and stores of 
bullion. It appears that the robbers were 
so careless of their booty that many strangers 
had picked up silver cups, gold ornaments, 
and jewels outside Westminster Hall and 
in the cemetery by St. Margaret’s Church. 
We are told that the fishermen of Battersea 
brought up silver plate in their nets, and 
that ‘‘the stores of half the goldsmiths in 
London were glutted with what were dis- 
covered by inquisition to be the principal 
contents of the royal treasury.”’ The readers 
of the work will learn the meaning of many 
strange terms, of scutage and carucage, of 
blanching the sheriffs’ payments, and the 
proper methods of the survey of green-wax, 
and the trial of the pyx. Mr. Hall must 
also be credited with having brought to- 
gether several original theories on matters 
connected with his special subject, and with 
having sueceeded, so far as can be done 
within the limits of a popular treatise, in 
reconstructing 


‘‘the ancient exchequer, its treasury and house, 
with their chests and rolls and tallies, its chess- 
board and game of counters, wherein the annual 
budget was figured by rude and visible symbols ; 
its working staff, and all the chief appurtenances 
of its mediaeval existence.” 


A considerable part of Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s volume represents the substance 
of lectures delivered by him as Corpus Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence at Oxford ; but he 
has also taken the opportunity of preserving 
some very interesting essays on the proper 
use of law libraries, and on the library of the 
Alpine Club, of which he has been so long 
the honorary librarian, together with a dis- 
course on the forms and history of the 
sword, containing much entertaining infor- 
mation about the art of fencing, in which 
he is well known to be an expert. We 
may mention, without discussing, the able 
essay on religious equality, which takes 
the form of a dialogue between a student 
of politics and a Nonconforming Doctor of 
Divinity, and the discourse upon Home 
Rule and Imperial Sovereignty, which was 
first published in 1888 in the volume called 
The Truth about Home Rule. One cannot 
help being glad that Sir Frederick Pollock 
has reprinted the well-known article on 
Examinations and Education, in which, after 
a large experience as examinee and after- 
wards as examiner, he denounces the greater 
part of the existing competitive system as 
‘‘machinery worship run mad,” useful, if 
at all, as a specimen of the wrong way to 
examine. We appear to have borrowed 
our system of selection by examination from 
the Chinese empire, together with many 
other things which have become connected 
with our daily life. In the cases of gun- 
powder, the. compass, and the printing- 
press, we have improved considerably on 
the lessons first received; but our system 
of selection for office by means of literary 
competitions appears still to retain too much 
of the barbarian influence. It is only fair, 
however, to remember that the system was 
adopted not, so far as appears, in the interest 
of the competitors, but rather as a means 
of defence for the office-givers against the 
ever-growing army of applicants. The most 
striking essay in the collection is the 
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memorial lecture upon Sir Henry Maine 
and his work. Sir Frederick Pollock points 
out that the conditions of his own office 
were framed for the purpose of giving scope 
to the peculiar genius of Sir Henry Maine 
in the lines of inquiry which he himself 
had opened. There is something strikingly 
appropriate to the present moment in the 
passages showing that Sir Henry Maine 
was in no sense a specialist: ‘‘not only was 
he a humanist before he was a jurist, but 
he never ceased to be a humanist,” and in 
this, says his successor, lay some part of the 
secret of his method. Sir Frederick Pollock 
enlarges on this point in a striking passage, 
in which he shows how great a power 
learning still continues to be in the civilised 
world : 

‘“We are too much tempted to forget the 
humanities. There are even some who would 
counsel us to put them behind us. We may be 
thankful for Maine’s witness that the humanities 
are a living power, and the wisdom of the 
ancients is justified of her children even among 
the strange people. In this place, at all events, 
we shall not forget the words spoken by Maine 
to our sister University—words the more re- 
markable for their breadth and daring in a 
speaker usually so cautious: ‘Except the blind 
forces of Nature, nothing moves in this world 
which is not Greek in its origin.’ ”’ 

Of the remaining essays, perhaps the his- 
torical account of the English Manor con- 
tains the most valuable information. The 
manor is viewed ‘‘as a fortress island of 
Franco-Norman feudalism, strangely blended 
with ancient local custom.” Sir Frederick 
Pollock points out that our’notions of the 
ancient English land system must be to a 
great extent conjectural, that the charters 
collected by Kemble were mostly grants of 
lordship and not of occupying possession, 
and that the charters were framed by clerks 
who were imbued with Romanised learning, 
‘‘and who were thinking muck more of 
their continental models than of explaining 
actual English usage to posterity.” He 
avoids giving a final answer to an 
almost insoluble problem. He points out 
that, if we leave out one or other of its 
normal incidents, it is easy to find a semblance 
to the English manor in many times and 
lands. We cannot as yet give an exact 
definition of the manor as it first appears in 
our country; but it is obvious that Sir 
Frederick Pollock is right when he says 
that “the history of private jurisdiction 
seems to be the point on which research 
may now be most hopefully concentrated.” 


It is a question of some difficulty whether 
a translation of the Icelandic Sagas should 
be included in a list of historical works. 
These Sagas take the form of history, and 
very often contain valuable notices of events 
elsewhere unrecorded. ‘They cannot, how- 
ever, when all is said, be set higher than 
romance founded upon very ancient 
biographies or stories of adventure. The 
‘*Saga Library,” of which two volumes have 
now appeared, is intended to contain a series 
of tales and family histories, dating for the 
most part from the thirteenth century, which 
may interest the general reading public, 
besides appealing in a more special way to 
students of the Scandinavian folk-lore, 
language, and institutions. The editors 
point out that a journey in Iceland is a 








continual illustration of the books contain- 
ing the domestic annals of its ancient people. 
‘While over the greater part of Europe, at 
least, all knowledge of their historical past 
has faded from the memory of the people,” 
and the last vestiges of their pre-historical 
memories are rapidly disappearing, in 
Iceland ‘‘ every homestead, one may aimost 
say every field, has its well-remembered 
history.” These statements are doubtless 
true in the main; but it ought also to 
be remembered that these domestic 
histories, though now familiar to all, 
were at one time quite neglected and for- 
gotten, their place being taken by the 
pedantic romances of mediaeval chivalry, 
with tales of Sir Hector and the loss 
of Troy, of Arthur and Merlin and all 
the heroes of Lyonnesse. The impetus 
which caused the compilation and collec- 
tion of the Sagas was due to the fall of 
the Icelandic republic in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. The stories themselves 
seem to have fallen into oblivion before the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and to 
have been only recovered several generations 
afterward, during the search for antiquities 
connected with the ancestors of the kings 
of Denmark. The first volume commences 
with the story of Howard the Halt. Like 
most of the other domestic Sagas, it is con- 
nected with the biographies of the first 
settlers in Iceland ; and, indeed, it is difficult 
to imagine how these stories could have 
been written if Ari the Learned had not 
composed his great chronicle of the first 
land-settlement. The editors rightly pcint 
out that the tale of Howard is more of a 
story and less of a chronicle, and they 
justly remark that its subject-matter— the 
triumph of an old and seemingly worn-out 
man over his powerful enemies’ — is 
peculiarly interesting and fresh in a time 
when the novel more and more conforms to 
its old definition as ‘‘ a smooth tale generally 
of love.’ We may observe that the story 
is partly in verse, not, apparently, of a very 
high quality in its original form; and, if 
Mr. Vigfisson is to be trusted, one might 
reject these ‘‘ lays of the Mewlithers ” as a 
late and unauthorised addition to the ancient 
work. The story of the Banded Man, 
though professing to deal with the period 
of the first settlement of the island, is 
admitted to be dramatic rather than 
historical. It seems to be intended as a 
satire on the administration of justice in 
the thirteenth century. The editors praise 
it as a model of dramatic narrative; and 
they are certainly justified in their claim 
that ‘‘the quaint reversal of the parts 
usually played by father and son into 
those of the prodigal father and the 
money-prudent son is very taking and 
amusing.” The last story in the volume 
deals with the customs prevailing in 
Iceland during the heathen period, 
and with the change in the system of 
government introduced by Thord the Yeller 
in the year 965. Its principal point of 
interest lies in the description of the custom 
of taking possession of unoccupied land by 
the ceremony of hallowing the land by fire. 
This story is also useful as containing in- 
formation about the duties of the sacerdotal 
chieftains ruling over each tribe that used 








atemple in common. The religious fune. 
tions of these officials are more fully described 
in the Eyrbyggia Saga, which is familiar 
to all in the delightful version by Sir Walter 
Scott, and of which a fuller and more accy. 
rate edition forms the second volume of this 
series, under the title The Story of the Ere. 
Dwellers, with the Story of the Heath. 
Slayings as an appendix. The story should 
be a favourite with all who rejoice in our 
modern fashion in a tale of grim man. 
slayings, and demons, vampires, and ghost- 
hauntings. From an historical point of view, 
it is chiefly valuable for its classical descrip- 
tion of the temple of Thor and the practices 
of his worshippers, which is no doubt 
derived from an authentic record preserved 
by Ari the Learned. The reader should, 
however, be warned that there is a more 
romantic account of the same matters in the 
Keelmassings Saga, which cannot boast the 
same authority. It may also be worth 
notice that the Ere-Dwellers’ story winds 
up with an interpolated episode relating to 
an imaginary voyage from Iceland to a 
great country in the West, which has some- 
times been accepted as a serious testimony 
to the former existence of a Greater Ireland 
across the Atlantic. Cuarves Etroy, 








Poems. By William Hartpole Lecky, 
(Longmans. ) 


In one of the poems in this volume the 
author alludes to the survival of ancestral 
type : how, in the face of a dead man, “ the 
older dead look down.” In this collection 
of verse, which the philosopher has given 
us in his maturity, and where his 
intellectual energy lies utterly inert, the 
curious student of literature may find one 
of the most extraordinary instances of 
literary atavism which could be adduced. 
With the Victorian poet Mr. Lecky has 
nothing in common: he does not even 
breathe the same air. ven if these 
pieces which he has published were written 
in his teens, they are touched with that old 
age which has known no youth. The sons 
of Apollo, whose names must have had a 
clarion ring in Mr. Lecky’s ears when he 
was a young man, have influenced him no 
whit more than have Lord Tennyson or 
Robert Browning, Mr. William Morris or 
Mr. Swinburne. Even Longfellow, who, 
one could imagine, must be Mr. Lecky’s 
favourite among modern poets, does not 
educe an echo. Wordsworth, in his most 
unimpassioned moods, might, perhaps, have 
written some of the freer and less con- 
ventional pieces. Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, 
Byron, and even Scott.—Mr.  Lecky, 
apparently, knows them not, nor the speech 
they speak, nor the dreams they dream. 
For the ‘forbears” of these poems are 
of an earlier period still; they are to be 
found in the ‘‘ Keepsakes” and ‘“ Friend- 
ship’s Offerings” of our great-grandmothers. 
Some of them hark back to a yet earlier 
parentage, and one is often puzzled by such 
remote Georgian reverberations as : 


‘* Now the ice is smooth and strong, 
Hasten, hasten, ladies gay, 
Join the undulating throng, 
Tis the skaters’ holiday ; 
Youth, with Pleasure in her train, 





Lightly skims the glittering plain.’’ 
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There are, it is true, one or two echoes of a 
later date. A famous passage in Burns is 
no doubt responsible for 
‘* Life seems but a painted thing, 
An insect with a gaudy wing, 
A full-blown rose, a lover’s dream, 
The light that sparkles on the stream.” 
And “ The Dreamer,” beginning 
« A young man wandered alone by the shore, 
And he said as he gazed on the sea —’’ 
is clearly a reminiscence of Heine’s “ Jung- 
ling-Mann,” who also brooded on the 
mystery of ocean (which Mr. Lecky calls 
“the watery gleam ”’) but showed his good 
sense by mocking his own folly. 
‘‘ And the thoughts that passed through [this] 
young man’s brain 
Were turned into waves of song ’’— 
but apparently not for long, for Mr. Lecky 
adds that— 
“¢. . he lies on the lonely shore, 
With folded arms and a dreamless brain, 
For ever and evermore.” 
On the whole, this young man and his 
thoughts hardly warrant the affectionate 
heed of the chronicler. Once or twice, again, 
Mr. Lecky has seemingly been inspired by 
the later Scottish ballads. The wild lilt of 
“Q wha be ye wad cross Loch Gyle” 
becomes 
‘‘ The sun was fading in the west, 
A flush was on the ocean’s breast, 


And, feebly bright’ning, Dian’s crest 
Ascended in the sky. 


‘« A maiden stood upon the shore, 
She marked the storm grow more and more, 
And to the angry billow’s roar 
Responded with a sigh.”’ 
This is unsatisfactory enough, and even 
more disastrous is the would-be weird close 
of ‘‘ Forebodings”’ ; but what is to be said 
of the central quatrains ? 
«Speak, speak, tumultuous wave,’ she cried, 
‘ Say where is he whose joy and pride 
Was on thy foaming crest to ride, 
When tempests raged above ?’ 

“** Slowly the weary hours move on, 

Thrice garish day has come and gone, 
Thrice have the stars grown pale and wan. 
In waiting for my love.’ ”’ 

There is surely no evasion of the answer 
that this is below the level even of the verse 
that adorns young ladies’ albums? It is a 
strange thing that so able a prose writer as 
Mr. Lecky should, when unfortunately 
laid low through an attack of versi- 
fying fever, contentedly abuse common 
sense, and even good grammar. In 
his profoundly interesting and valuable 
philesophical and historical works, he writes 
with vigour, lucidity, and a native direct- 
ness which is often of singular charm; with 
serene judgment and logical foresight, he 
marshalls his words and phrases with all 
the wise economy and tactical skill of a 
veteran. But what is one to think of such 
writing as that just quoted? The first 
quatrain would not require a perfecting 
touch from a parodist. 

It would be an ungrateful task to go 
through this volume, poem by poem, and 
indicate every unfortunate lapse from true 
literary sentiment. Mr. Lecky’s short- 
comings as a poet are almost as noticeable 
in his best as in his worst productions. Even 
in a piece of a dozen lines, he betrays that 
lack of poetic instinct which is absolutely 





fatal. ‘‘Seaside” is certainly one of the 
best poems in the book :— 


‘* How pleasing to the beauty-loving eye 

That long, low line where land and ocean meet ; 

The one as still and silent as the tomb, 

The other with a gentle rise and fall, 

And with a heavy breathing sound—it seems 

Like Sleep embracing her sad sister Death, 

Or like a terrified and panting mother 

Stroking the temples of her swooning child, 

And sighing as she sees her toil in vain, 

In such a scene fond memories weave their spell, 

And hopes grow high, and fancy seeks and finds 

The far horizon of her noblest dreams, 

Till} like the sea our thoughts stretch on to 

heaven.” 

“Fond memories weaving their spell” is 
not the only commonplace utterance here, 
though the most disastrous; but what is 
more notable is the perpetration of a 
simile hopelessly variant from its correlative. 
The italicised lines have a certain beauty ; 
but if the sea be like Sleep (and therefore 
profoundly quiescent), embracing her sad 
sister Death—and Mr. Lecky does not im- 
prove upon Shelley—how can it at the same 
time be described as “a terrified and pant- 
ing mother” ? 

From beginning to end of the volume 
there is a procession of unfortunate meta- 
phors, unhappy similes, unalluring images 
of all kinds. The potter has taken up the 
delicate chisel of the sculptor in ivory, and 
the result is neither gracious form nor 
useful earthenware. That a writer should 
be unable to express himself artistically 
in a method and manner alien to 
his mental constitution is readily under- 
standable, but it remains a puzzle how Mr. 
Lecky has allowed to pass in verse what he 
would never write in prose. What “‘ fearful 
wild-fowl ” of a metaphor is this ? 


‘* He hung on beauty like a star 
That hangs upon the sky.” 
In an historical essay would Mr. Lecky care 
to utter such a flat truism, and so confusedly 
expressed, as 
‘* All that is best must die before 


Our steps have touched the silent shore 
Where the last wave is still.” 


These two extracts are from the first 
poem in the book, whence also come ‘‘ How 
autumn paints the fading trees;” ‘ The 
moanings of the fitful breeze”; ‘‘ And every 
new succeeding day, Seemed sparkling as it 
came”; ‘Ambition swept her sounding 
lyre”; and those time-honoured twins, 
“the joys of childhood” and ‘ manhood’s 
toils.” 

It would be easy to ridicule this book ; 
but to do so would be to blind oneself to 
the author’s evident sincerity, and to the 
many tokens of a fine intelligence, a delicate 
spirit, a deep and broad human sympathy. 
Mr. Lecky’s mistake has been in making 
public that which should have been reserved 
for a private circle. When he appears as a 
poet he must be judged accordingly, and 
without respect to his high achievement in 
other departments of letters. It would be 
insincere for the present writer to say that 
he finds anywhere in Mr. Lecky’s verse that 
particular magic which is the outcome of 
the transforming imagination—in a word, 
that essential breath of poetic life without 
which all is vanity. But, on the other hand, 
it would be not less unjust to deny that Mr. 


Lecky has the poetic faculty in any degree. 
He is simply touching a few keys on an 
instrument with whose mysteries he is un- 
familiar, A man may be an orator, and 
have a voice potent to sway gods and men, 
and yet the moment he attempts to sing 
may lose all sense of rhythmic balance, all 
control over his mental processes even. 
Mr. Lecky, assured of his mastery in his 
own métier, has made a like attempt, and 
has failed. At his best, however, when he 
has thrown his ‘Friendship’s Offering ” 
singing robes aside, and shut his ears to the 
promptings of a too didactic muse, he can be 
listened to with a certain pleasure. Our 
ears are not always keen for the highest 
music, nor our minds eager to fathom 
perilous seas of thought; and ear and brain 
have often to be satisfied with far less 
agreeable entertainment than ‘‘ He Found 
His Work” or ‘‘ Passion and Memory,” 
‘‘The National Portrait Gallery ” or ‘On 
an Old Song” : 


‘* Little snatch of ancient song, 
What has made thee live so long ¥ 
Flying on thy wings of rhyme 
Lightly down the depths of time, 
Telling nothing strange or rare, 
Scarce a thought or image there, 
Nothing but the old, old tale 
Of a hapless lover’s wail ; 
Offspring of an idle hour, 

Whence has come thy lasting power * 
By what turn of rhythm or phrase, 
By what subtle careless grace, 

Can thy music charm our ears 

After full three hundred years ? 


** Little song, since thou wert born, 
In the Reformation morn, 
Ifow much great has passed away, 
Shattered or by slow decay, 
Stately piles in ruins crumbled, 
Lordly houses lost and humbled, 
Thrones and realms in darkness hurled, 
Noble flags for ever furled, 
Wisest schemes by statesmen spun, 
Time has seen them one by one 
Like the leaves of Autumn fall— 
A little song outlives them all.’’ 


Wiwiam Sarr. 








Livingstone and the Exploration of Central 
Africa. By H. H. Johnston. (Philip & 
Son.) 

In the Preface we are warned that this is 
not a biography in the ordinary sense, which 
would be somewhat superfluous after the 
works of Dr. Blaikie and Mr. Hughes. As 
one of Messrs. Philips’ series of ‘The 
World’s Great Explorers,” it deals primarily 
with Livingstone’s life-work ; and its chief 
merit is that it fully carries out the purpose 
of that most useful series which, in the 
language of the editors, aims at doing 
‘‘ample justice to geographical results, 
while the personality of the explorer is 
never lost sight of.” It has another great 
merit, one in this instance by no means of 
easy attainment, that of perfect impartiality 
and an absolutely unbiassed treatment of 
his subject. As the author somewhat 
quaintly puts it— 

‘‘He has caught eagerly at every legitimate 

opportunity for blaming, criticising, and even 

sneering at Dr. Livingstone’s character and 
actions, in the dread lest his writing should 
become a mere monotonous eulogy; and if 
these opportunites are so few that the general 





estimate of this book is that of nearly unmiti- 
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gated praise, the conclusion to be drawn is that 
Livingstone was a really great and good man, 
and that it is impossible to belittle him by 
recounting the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” 
Thus it is frankly admitted that Living- 
stone acted “with some harshness and 
unfairness” in dismissing Thornton and 
Baines on trivial grounds during the Nyassa 
expedition of 1859. The occasion is even 
improved to do justice to the memory of 
Thomas Baines, pioneer, artist, and soldier, 
a man who played many parts in his time, 
who was the first to secure concessions from 
King Lobengula to work the Matabili gold 
mines, and who thus prepared the way for 
the recent extension of orderly government 
under the British administration from the 
Orange to the Zambesi. 

On the other hand, Livingstone himself is 
amply vindicated from the charge of dere- 
liction of duty brought against him by the 
“severely good people,” because at the 
turning point in his career he ceased to be 
officially the agent of a missionary society, 
and became instead the greatest of modern 
explorers, while remaining a missionary in 
spirit to the end of his days. ‘ My views 
of what is missionary duty,” he wrote at 
the time to one of these people, ‘‘ are not so 
contracted as those whose ideal is a dumpy 
sort of a man with a Bible under his arm.” 
Strange that these same unco righteous 
censors, who objected to Livingstone’s action 
in opening up heathendom to Christian in- 
fluences, see no harm in thousands of 
parsons turning pedagogues and expending 
their apostolic zeal in the interpretation of 
Pagan text books. 

In following Livingstone’s footsteps 
during his long wanderings over half a 
continent, nobody could desire a safer guide 
than Consul Johnston, himself an African 
explorer of high repute, an intelligent 
observer of the physical conditions of that 
region, a diligent student of its compli- 
cated ethnological relations, and personally 
familiar with most of the ground first 
revealed to the world by this indomit- 
able traveller. The excellent plan is adopted 
of first giving a general survey of the land 
itself, its physical features, climate, natural 
history, and inhabitants, and then accom- 
panying the explorer in his various itiner- 
aries up and down the several regions so 
described. We seem thus to follow leisurely 
in the track of the pioneer, who cuts his 
way through the tangle of tropical wood- 
lands, makes smooth the rough places, 
bridges over the swift stream, and sets up 
finger-posts at the cross-roads. And all 
this is done with the broad grasp of a 
master of his subject, as witness the graphic 
description of Bechuanaland, starting point 
of the Livingstonian Odyssey : 

*‘ The general aspect of Betshuanaland to a 
superficial observer would be that of a desert, 
a blank, hopeless wilderness of rocks and sand, 
and grey, lifeless scrub. As a matter of fact, it 
consists, generally speaking, of a sunbaked 
tableland, from which rise flat-topped hill- 
ranges, with steep, crumbling sides, like cake 
roughly cut with a knife. These latter are 


really the remains of a still higher plateau that 
has been eaten away, carved and crumbled by 
water, wind, sun, and frost, till there are but 
the harder, less friable portions remaining in 





these low ranges of table mountains, or in the 
isolated stools or hillocks which the Dutch call 
Kopjes. Dry watercourses, broad enough to be 
the beds of first-class rivers, wind and wiggle- 
waggle between the fragments of the broken 
tableland, which they, when they were strong 
streams of water in the distant past, cut up 
and parcelled out into isolated blocks.” 


Equally excellent is the long section 
devoted to the Zambesi basin, altogether an 
admirable synthesis of the information that 
has been rapidly accumulated on that vast 
region during the last few decades. Here, 
however, there appears to be some little 
confusion regarding the tribal or national 
names, which are a source of so much be- 
wilderment throughout Austral Africa, either 
because of their numerous variants or of 
their recurrence in districts separated by 
hundreds of miles and scores of intervening 
groups. Thus we have the variants Ba-Toka 
and Ba-Tonga, north of the middle Zambesi, 
reappearing under one or other of these 
forms south of that river in Manicaland, and 
beyond the Limpopo between Delagoa Bay 
and Zululand. So with the Barotse, for- 
merly dominant in Central Zambesia, for 
a time eclipsed by the Makololo intruders 
from Basutoland, and now again the ruling 
people in that region. Mr. Johnston writes 
(p. 146) that ‘‘ for some reason or other the 
Makololo called the Baloi the ‘ Barotse,’ 
which name has stuck to them ever since.” 
And again: ‘ The valley of the Upper 
Zambesi ninety years ago was in possession 
of the Barotse people, who formerly called 
themselves Balui or Baloi.” These state- 
ments are quite misleading. The Balui 
and Barotse are different peoples, the 
former being the true aborigines, akin to 
the Ba-Lunda of the Congo basin, while 
the latter, like the Makololo themselves, are 
intruders from the far South. In fact, these 
Barotse (Ba-Harutse, Ba-Hurutse) are a 
northern section of the formerly powerful 
Barotse nation, who are already spoken of 
by Lichtenstein (1804-5), under the name of 
Muchurahzi, and who are acknowledged by 
all the other Bechuana nations as the elder 
branch of the wide-spread Bechuana family. 
Their original -home was about the head- 
waters of the Limpopo; but their power 
was broken by incessant wars, first with 
Umzilikatsi’s Zulu hordes, then with the 
Boer Voor-Trekkers ; the result being that 
they were mostly driven beyond the west 
frontier of the present ‘Transvaal, and dis- 
persed in various directions. One section 
took refuge in the middle Zambesi Valley, 
where they founded the Barotse empire, 
overthrown by the Makololo, in recent times 
restored, and, since 1890, a British pro- 
tectorate. It was during the Makololo in- 
terregnum that Livingstone twice traversed 
this region, first on his way from Bechuana- 
land to the West Coast, and then across the 
continent from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean. On his way east he was accompanied 
by a few of these Makololo, who became 
the founders of the present so-called 
Makololo chieftaincies in the Shiré basin. 
It is noteworthy, as showing how tribes and 
tongues may, even in a comparatively short 
period, become almost hopelessly confused, 
that, although the Makololo perished nearly 
to a man in the “ Barotse Revolution,” 











their language survived. It had already 
been imposed on their Balui and Barotse 
subjects; hence the curious phenomenon 
that Se-Suto is at present the chief medium 
of intercourse throughout Central Zambesia, 
where there are no longer any Basutos. 

Another source of perplexity is the un- 
certain orthography of these names, and it 
is to be regretted that Mr. Johnston’s 
essays at spelling reform will scarcely tend 
to improve matters in this respect. It is 
generally admitted that the phonetics of 
most African, and certainly of all Bantu, 
idioms are best represented by a combina- 
tion of the English consonantal and the 
Italian vowel systems. Hence ch, for in- 
stance, is usually employed for the fricative, 
asin ‘‘ chin,” so common in these languages, 
But Mr. Johnston now substitutes the un- 
English and somewhat uncouth ¢s/, even in 
long-established words, writing unneces- 
sarily and against all precedent, “ Tshad,” 
‘* Betshuana,” ‘‘Setshele,” &c., for the 
simple ‘“‘Chad,” ‘ Bechuana,” ‘ Sechele,” 
&e. 

But these are small blemishes in a work 
which maintains throughout a high standard 
of excellence, and which is written in the 
bright vivacious style characteristic of 
all Mr. Johnston’s works. Vivid, truthful 
descriptions of natural features are of 
frequent occurrence. Such is the account 
of the shallow, saline, and lacastrine de- 
pressions of the Kalahari wilderness, some 
of which 
‘‘are evaporated to great salt-pans, which are 
a whitish-grey in colour, seen close at hand, 
but a delicious pale sparkling azure when 
viewed from a height or from a distance, and 
when the sun is shining on them. In the mid- 
day heats the cruel mirage plays about the 
saline concave bed of the evaporated lake, and 
brings back the ghost of the vanished water, 
making it ripple and sparkle in the hazy sun- 
shine, and break, seemingly, into wavelets on 
the marge, while stately, non-existent trees 
and bosky islands of equal unsubstantiality dot 
the shimmering expanse, and repeat themselves 
in reflections down the streaky mirror of the 
unreal water.” 

There are numerous illustrations of very 
unequal merit, including a good portrait 
of Livingstone, and a striking head of a 
Manyuema cannibal, both by the author— 
one after a photograph, the other an 
original drawing. ‘The work is fittingly 
dedicated to Mr. E. G. Ravenstein, prince of 
African cartographers, who has enriched this 
volume with a series of useful maps on 4 
small scale, but remarkably clear and, of 
course, well up to date. A. H. Keane. 








George Fife Angas: Father and Founder of 
South Australia. By Edwin Hodder. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 

Mr. Hopper has undertaken the biography 

of a merchant. and philanthropist of un- 

doubted energy, capacity, and determination, 
whose name nevertheless is probably un- 
known to many of our readers. This 
objection is anticipated by the author in his 
preface ; he forsees that it is not improbable 
some may ask the question, ‘‘ Who was 

George Fife Angas?” This question he 

answers as follows :— 

‘He was one of the fathers and founders of 
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South Australia; he originated the South 
Australian Company, the Bank of South 
Australia, the National Provincial Bank of 
England, and the Union Bank of Australia ; 
he fought the battle of the slaves in Honduras 
and the Mosquito Coast, and obtained an Act 
of Parliament for their emancipation; he cir- 
cumvented a reigning monarch and stayed a 
despotic religious persecution ; his foresight and 
shrewdness won for Great Britain the possession 
of New Zealand as a colony ; he realised a large 
fortune, lost it in pure philanthropy, and after 
years of poverty and distress, regained it four- 
fold through the reckless land purchases of an 
adventurer; he established the first Sunday 
School Union in the North of England, was 
one of the founders of the British and Foreign 
Sailors’ Society and other well-known institu- 
tions, and was, fifty years ago, one of the 
leading ‘ philanthropists’ of this country.” 

Mr. Angas, who was born in May, 1789, 
when, as Mr. Hodder oddly tells us, 
“Wellington was just out of his teens,” 
was the son ofa coach-builder at Newcastle, 
descended from a border family of the name 
of Angus. Why Argus was changed to 
Angas is unknown. A suggestion, and 
more than a suggestion, is made that this 
family of Angus was related to the earls of 
Angus, who adopted the side of the Refor- 
mation in Scotland. Not a shadow of proof 
of this is given beyond the statement that 
one Alexander Angus, an ancestor of the 
subject of this biography, came to New- 
castle about the year 1584, when Archibald, 
ninth Earl of Angus, was living in that 
town. The inventor of the suggestion was 
probably unaware that the surname of the 
Earl of Angus was Douglas. Young Angas 
was, by his own desire, apprenticed to his 
father’s business, and in due course became 
a partner. The firm consisted of the father 
and his four sons, of whom George Fife 
was the youngest. Besides coach- building 
the firm had an extensive trade with British 
Honduras ; and all he learned of the suffer- 
ings of the natives of that settlement, who 
had been reduced to slavery by the white 
population, deeply interested young Angas 
in their welfare, both spiritual and temporal. 
With the assistance, first of Wilberforce 
and Zachary Macaulay, and then of Sir 
Matthew Ridley and Colonel Arthur, he 
succeeded in getting an Act of Parliament 
passed ‘‘ for the liberation of the aboriginal 
slaves who were kept in unlawful bondage 
in British Honduras.” This was certainly 
a considerable exploit for a young and com- 
pny unknown man, and _ illustrates 

is perseverance and force of character as 
fully as any of his later and, in some ways, 
more important achievements. 

It is by his share in the foundation of the 
colony of South Australia that the name of 
George Angas is best known. This share 
was a very large and important one, but 
not sufficient to warrant the title given to 
him by Mr. Hodder of ‘‘ Father and Founder 
of South Australia.” Mr. Angas was one 
of the ten commissioners appointed under 
an Act of Parliament passed in the year 
1834 for founding that colony; and when 
experience proved that the scheme as origi- 


nally planned was impracticable, he was | 
instrumental in setting on foot the South | 





is needful to the erection of a building, 


but is taken down when the building is 


completed. The objects of the founders 
of South Australia were principally the 
absolute exclusion of convicts, the dis- 
posal of the land in small quantities, 
the introduction of industrious families, and 
the absence of a state-aided form of religion. 
In this last particular we see Mr. Angas at 
once. The Company was supplemented by 
the Bank of South Australia, which origi- 
nated with Mr. Angas. It was very shortly 
after the establishment of the bank that an 
event happened which throws a strong light 
on his peculiar character. He had taken 
a leading part in settling in the new colony 
a body of Lutherans who dissented from 
the form of religion established by the then 
king of Prussia. These persons were, no 
doubt, likely men to form useful colonists ; 
but it was their religious differences with 
the government of Prussia which attracted 
Mr. Angas. He liberally advanced money 
to help them in their passage from Germany 
to South Australia; but these men, who 
were ready for the sake of their own form 
of Christianity to leave their homes were 
not so ready to pay their just debts. In 
the words of Mr. Hodder: ‘‘ They omitted 
to make corresponding efforts to discharge 
their pecuniary obligations to Mr. Angas.” 
He, therefore, sent out a confidential clerk 
to look after his money relations with the 
German emigrants. This agent cannot have 
had very definite instructions; for, instead 
of looking after the defaulting Lutherans, 
he plunged into vast speculation in land 
under his employer’s name, and contrived 
to render him liable for a present sum of 
£28,000, and much larger sums in the future. 
These transactions require much more ex- 
planation than Mr. Hodder is able to give 
of them; but this much is clear, that Mr. 
Angas had been entirely taken in by what 
is called the ‘Christian character” of his 
clerk, and that if he had given him a 
properly limited anthority to act for him 
these speculations could not have been 
carried out. Mr. Angas was reduced to the 
brink of ruin, but treated his misfortune as 
a dispensation of Providence, and not as 
the result of his own mismanagement. The 
extracts from his diary given by the author 
show this plainly. In the end Mr. Angas 
was no loser; he became proprietor of 
24,000 acres of most valuable land, though 
it is difficult to reconcile this possession with 
the fundamental rules of the colony, one of 
which was the disposal of the land in small 
quantities. Some years later, in 1850, Mr. 
Angas left England, and settled on his 
Australian property. 

His life in Australia, though he was 
sixty-one when he landed there, was as 
active as it had been at home, and as 
eminently useful. He was for a long period 
a member of the Legislative Council, and a 
decided Conservative. 


‘He could not keep pace—or, rather, he did not 


| wish to keep pace—with the advanced Liberal- 


ism which was, in his opinion, developing too 
rapidly; and he felt it to be his duty to 
put a drag on the wheels of state. In one of 


Australian Company, which was to come to | his early speeches, when an amendment of the 


the assistance of the commissioners, and 


new constitution was being discussed, he said: 


which he compared to a scaffolding which | ‘He had always admired the wisdom of the 


Town Clerk at Ephesus, who had recommended 
a very excited assembly to do nothing rashly, 
and the same advice he would earnestly give to 
that House.’”’ 


In one thing, however, he adhered to his 
early prejudices, and that was his deter- 
mined opposition to any state aid to religion. 
He was successful in opposing it in South 
Australia. The result was not satisfactory ; 
he had, at a later period, to lament that 
religion was at a low ebb in the colony. It 
did not even occur to him that the absence 
of the religious teaching the state migh 
have given might be, in a measure at least, 
the cause of the sad state of things he be- 
wailed ; but he attributed it to the tendency 
of the climate! That Mr. Angas’s religion 
was sincere and influenced every act of 
his life is apparent on every page of 
his biography ; but it was a religion of the 
most narrow and Puritan type, and we 
cannot agree in Mr. Hodder’s admiration of 
it. To our mind Mr. Angas’s claim, and 
just claim, to,the respect of posterity rests 
on his courage, his uprightness, his dogged 
perseverance, and his indefatigable industry. 
He was not always right, and the laudations 
of his biographer require some discounting ; 
but he was one of those men who contribute 
to build up the greatness and glory of their 
country. 

Mr. Harcus, in his excellent work 
on South Australia, published in 1876, 
which was reviewed at the time in tho 
AcaDEMY, gives so good a picture of Mr, 
Angas in relation to the colony which he 
helped to found, that it may not be out of 
place to quote it here. He writes: 


‘‘The first Commissioners found considerable 
difficulty in starting their scheme, and at one 
time there was a danger of the thing falling 
through and becoming a grand failure. To 
prevent this, Mr. George Fife Angas, one of 
the Commissioners, was largely instrumental 
in starting the South Australian Company, for 
the purchase of land and the settlement of 
a population on the land. Mr. Angas is 
one of the best and most useful colonists the 
province has ever had. He devoted time 
and labour to the colony when it needed 
the best assistance of its best friends. More 
than this, he risked to a large extent his 
considerable private means to give the province 
a start on a safe footing. This vencrable 
gentleman still lives among us, and he has 
the satisfaction of seeing the prosperity of 
the community which he did so much 
to aid at first. In that prosperity, as was 
fitting, Mr. Angas greatly shared; and now, 
full of years, honours, and usefulness, he is 
spending the close of his daysin the quietude of 
his beautiful Lindsay House—one of the loveliest 
spots in the whole colony. Whenever the 
history of South Australia is written, the name 
of George Fife Angas must occupy a prominent 
position in its records.” 


Mr. Angas died peacefully on May 15, 
1879, at the age of ninety (his father had 
lived to be eighty-nine), He was not 
covetous of worldly honours; he had been 
offered and declined first a knighthood and 
then a baronetcy, for the important service 
he performed in 1841 in urging the govern- 
ment to take possession of New Zealand 
before the French. It is more than prob- 
able that without his energy the French 
would have won the race. Mr. Hodder is 
very far from being a model biographer ; 
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but he has produced a book which may be | special situation is not one which could enter 


recommended, and which will certainly have 
a large circulation in South Australia. 
W. Wickman. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Blanche, Lady Falaise. 
house. (Macmillans.) 


Cross Currents. By Mary Angela Dickens. 
In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Love or Money. By Katherine Leo (Mrs. 
Henry Jenner). In3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Dr. and Mrs. Gold: an Episode in the Life 
of a Cause. By Edith A. Barnett. (Son- 
nenschein. ) 


A Reverend Gentleman. By J. Maclaren 


Cobban. (Methuen.) 


With my Friends: Tales told in Partnership. 
By Brander Matthews. (Longmans.) 


Tales of Two Countries. From the Nor- 
wegian of Alexander L. Kielland. Trans- 
lated by William Archer. (Osgood, 
McIlvaine & Co.) 


Only a Shadow. 
and Henry Herman. 
& Co.) 


TueErRE is a charm in the books of Mr. 
Shorthouse which is always rare, and in 
present-day literature almost unique—the 
charm of glamour. Some of the old ballad- 
writers had it, De la Motte Fouqué had 
it, Rossetti had it; but now, outside of Mr. 
Shorthouse’s romances, we are conscious of 
its presence only in a very few poems by 
Miss Christina Rossetti and Mrs. Hamilton 
King. Some writers seem to have thought 
to achieve it by a mere introduction of the 
super- or preter-natural ; but this is always 
a failure, for nothing in literature is more 
deficient in genuine glamour than the 
ordinary story of ghostly apparitions or 
magical wonders. On occasion Mr. Short- 
house has utilised the supernatural element 
in the ordinary way, but with a difference : 
It is seldom essential to his purpose, and in 
Blanche, Lady Falaise he dispenses with 
italtogether. The effect of glamour is here 
achieved by the presentation of a human 
being whose life is lived in two worlds, 
a world of natural realities and a world 
of spiritual realities, and by a reversal 
of the proportions ordinarily borne by 
each life to the whole sum of existence. 
Lady Falaise’s fixed idea of her spiritual 
responsibility for the moral ruin of Paul 
Damerle acts upon her as the knowledge of 
things behind the veil of death acted upon 
Lazarus in Browning’s ‘Epistle of Kar- 
shish’’: the simple human life that was 


By D. Christie Murray 
(Griffith, Farran 


| 


into any normally healthy life. It is not 
merely that Lady Falaise suffers in her 
knowledge of Damerle’s sin—such suffering, 


howsoever intense, might be realisable 
‘and credible: she suffers because she 


By J. H. Short- | 


feels his guilt to be her own, and 
this feeling comes not of intense 
quickening of spiritual life, but rather of 
its perversion. She is a study in psychical 


_ pathology ; her case, to put it bluntly, is one 
of mania, not of divinely illuminated per- 





'ception; and therefore all the delicate 


beauty of Mr. Shorthouse’s literary hand- 
ling fails to produce its intended effect. 
The pages which precede this unsatisfactory 
presentation of a spiritual problem are 
perfect in their quiet grace and loveliness, 
and in the latter part of the book there are 
some of those passages of description in 
which Mr. Shorthouse brings before us not 
only the body but the very spirit of the 
scene described. 


Miss Mary Angela Dickens has written a 
novel which does no discredit even to the 
distinguished name she bears. To say that 
Cross Currents is an exceptionally able 
maiden effort would be to damn it 
with faint or, at any rate, misleading 
praise; for in first novels, howsoever 
vigorous, graceful, or arresting they may be, 
there are almost always some half-dozen 
touches of crudity or indications of in- 
experience which testify to the workmanship 
of a ’prentice hand. There may be such 
things in Miss Dickens’ story; but, at any 
rate, one reader who is not unused to follow- 
ing the trail of the amateur has failed to 
find them, and entertains a strong belief 
that they are not to be found. The general 
theme of the book—the conflict between the 
opposed claims of art and love—is not 
unfamiliar; but in Cross Currents it has all 
the freshness that can be given by an 
unhackneyed narrative structure, and by 
a group of portraits that have the life- 
likeness only produced by the combined 
action of keen observation and creative 
power. Selma Malet, with her inborn 
histrionic instincts and her prospects of early 
and brilliant triumph, listens to the voice of 
love, by which all other voices are for the 
moment silenced. They might have been 
silenced for ever had Selma been left to her- 
self. But John Tyrrell, whose protégée she has 
been in the days of her old ambition, crosses 
her path again; his iron will and persuasive 
tongue regain their domination ; and a week 
before the day fixed for her marriage she 
deserts her betrothed with a despairing 
message of love, and returns to the life 
which she had thought belonged to a dead 
past. It cannot, however, be the old life 
over again; and there is real subtlety of 
insight in the story of poor Selma’s gradual 


her’s lies around her in ruins, and yet she | discovery that the new self which has 
cannot escape from it, for the stones once| become hers is not a thing which can be 
built into the fair edifice become stumbling | banished by putting it out of doors and 
blocks, presenting their sharp edges to her | turning the key. In the scientific, not the 
bleeding feet. The conception of a great cant, sense of the word, Cross Currents is a 
and ultimately triumphant vicarious atone- | novel of strong psychological interest, but 
ment, worked out in a terrible solitude by | there is no wearisome analysis of emotion. 
the innocent for the guilty, is in itself; On the contrary, its substance might be 
singularly noble and impressive; and yet | described as a simple series of bright society 
it is impossible to regard Mr. Shorthouse’s | sketches, drawn with fine skill and wide 
treatment of it as successful, because the knowledge; and the stages of Selma’s 











awakening are indicated by little touches 
which singly are little more than hints, 
but which in the aggregate tell the story 
with satisfying adequacy. Tyrrell, too, is a 
genuine success; and indeed the equality 
of excellence in Cross Currents is as un- 
common as it is delightful. 


In Love or Money Mrs. Henry Jenner has 
mainly devoted herself to painting with 
relentless vigour of delineation the portrait 
of a singularly fascinating girl who is 
absolutely devoid of a moral sense, and 
whose whims of selfishness or malice are 
restrained by nothing but an animal instinct 
of self-preservation. Whether Phil Ferrars 
is possible is a question which must, we 
hope, be answered in the negative; but in 
Mrs. Jenner’s pages she is a creature who 
feels her life in every limb, and as we read 
we are compelled to believe in her, though 
there is something that*‘is elfish rather than 
human in her seductive devilries. A good 
deal pleasanter and not one whit less clever 
than the figure of the lovely and wicked 
Phil is the opening sketch of the Ferrars 
family, of which she is the black sheep. 
Poor Mr. Ferrars, the vicar of a wild 
Cornish parish, with a broken-spirited wife, 
eleven young children, and a stipend rather 
under the wages of a capable mechanic, is 
a genuinely pathetic creation; and the ways 
and works of the juveniles, all named after 
saints of the primitive Church, leave no doubt 
whatever that Mrs. Jenner knows children 
well, and that among her many endowments 
a quick sense of humour holds a prominent 
place. Love or Money is beyond question 
a well-written and able novel. 


Mrs. Barnett’s story, Dr. and Mrs. Gold, 
gives one the impression of having been 
written with some kind of didactic purpose : 
at least, it seems impossible that it should 
have been written for entertainment pure 
and simple ; but the nature of that purpose 
passes the wit of man to discover. That a 
young feminine revolutionist of good char- 
acter, who is very much in earnest, makes 
an unfortunate mistake when she becomes 
the mistress of a masculine rerun of 
bad character, who is not at all i earnest, 
is the most important inference t¢’be drawn 
from Mrs. Barnett’s narrative ; and though 
it may, perhaps, take rank as a “ moral,” 
it has too much of the quality of obvious- 
ness to provide a raison d’étre for a story of 
nearly 300 pages. If, however, the char- 
acters in a work of fiction do not point a 
moral, they should at least adorn a tale; 
and in order to fulfil this requirement 
they should be beings of flesh and blood, 
which Clara David and Dr. Gold assuredly 
are not. Their individualities, their aims, 
and their motives are never made realisable 
to us; and, as a natural consequence, the 
drama in which they play their parts is 
simply a series of movements, the sequence 
of which seems altogether fortuitous. 


A Reverend Gentieman is the very unedi- 
fying and not specially amusing story of 
the doings and misdoings—particularly the 
latter—of a clerical person who begins his 
recorded career as a Bohemian of the 
vulgarest sort, and ends it as a systematic 
swindler and forger. In his Bohemian days 
he wins a bet, made with a man young 
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enough to be his son, by delivering to his 
Welsh congregation a chapter from Tristram 
Shandy instead of a sermon ; and when this 
oung man runs away with his daughter 
and induces her to live with him for a week 
prior to the formality of marriage, the 
middle-aged scamp regards the affair with 
a philosophical indifference which is posi- 
tively nauseating. The virtuous pair have 
not long been legally united when the 
husband seduces, or is seduced by, a 
second young lady, for whom he deserts 
his wife, the latter being consoled by 
an annual allowance. The wife dies, but 
the reverend father continues to draw the 
allowance, giving receipts to which, of 
course, a forgery of his deceased daughter’s 
signature is attached. Finally Nemesis 
overtakes him ; and when Nemesis has done 
with him, Mr. Cobban relieves us from his 
objectionable presence. ‘The book is not 
deficient in a certain common kind of clever- 
ness; but it was not worth writing, and is 
certainly not worth reading. 


Without any depreciation of the very 
bright and clever stories told by Mr. Brander 
Matthews and his literary partners, it may 
be said that With my Friends contains 
nothing more interesting than the introduc- 
tory paper on “The Art and Mystery of 
Collaboration.” Perhaps it would have 
been more interesting still had Mr. Matthews 
revealed those secrets of the workshop 
about which the reading public is specially 
curious; but so far as narrative fiction is 
concerned he is commendably discreet, 
though he tells us something of his experi- 
ences of collaboration in dramatic work. 
The half-dozen tales which follow are, for 
the most part, slight enough, but their very 
slightness emphasises the charm of their 
admirable workmanship. The new version 
of the old story of ‘“*The Three Wishes,” 
told in partnership with Mr. Anstey, is 
specially entertaining; and ‘‘ One Story is 
good till another is told” is full of bright, 
fresh humour. 


Mr. William Archer’s comparison of 
Alexander Kielland to Ibsen seems to be 
justified by three or four of the stories he 
has translated in Zales of Two Countries, 
which sound the now familiar notes of 
Ibsenite cynicism and pessimism. The in- 
tellectual power is unmistakable, and there 
is inthe literary manner a reserved irony 
which is very effective as a means towards 
the desired ends of impression; but the 
pertinacious turning-up of the seamy side 
of life deprives the stories of all charm 
other than that given by a sort of relentless 
cleverness. Notwithstanding this, however, 
there are two or three short sketches, rather 
than tales, which in their sombre beauty 
prove that Mr. Archer does not miss the 
mark in speaking of Kielland as a poet. 


Despite the highly respectable names 
upon its title-page, Only a Shadow is a 
mere pot-boiler, and—as the Americans say 
—poor at that. The story is improbable 
without the kind of interest sometimes 
secured by improbability, and there is 
nothing in the telling of it to make it 
attractive, 

James Asncrorr Noste, 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 


Gospel Criticism and Historical Christianity : 
a Study of the Gospels and of the History of 
the Gospel Canon during the Second Century, 
with a Consideration of the Results of Modern 
Criticism, by Orello Cone, D.D. (Putnam’s 
Sons.) This is a very able and excellent 
summary, written in a thoroughly independent 
spirit, of the results of the criticism of the 
Gospels, and may be recommended as a success- 
ful attempt to present those results in a form 
that will be popularly intelligible. Dr. Cone 
begins with a chapter on the text, of a 
sufficiently elementary character, and then 
proceeds to trace, at considerable length, the 
growth of the New Testament canon. The 
main body of the work, however, is occupied 
with the Gospel problem proper: viz., the 
relation of the Synoptics to one another, and to 
the Fourth Gospel. Here Dr. Cone will be 
found favouring the opinion, now so widely 
received, which assigns the priority to Mark, 
and regards Mark’s narrative, not necessarily 
in its present form—for some passages betray 
their secondary character—but, if not, in some 
simpler form, as one of the chief sources of the 
canonical first and third Gospels, the other 
being the Logia collection of the apostle 
Matthew. Of Luke’s direct use of the canonical 
Matthew, he finds but few evidences. Dr. Cone 
discusses at some length the authenticity of the 
Gospel according to John, and sums up very 
ably and even eloquently on the negative side. 
Besides the differences with the Synoptics, a 
strong point is made of the author’s affinity 
with the Pauline theology, which he even 
surpassesin his universalism. It is not denied, 
however, that the tradition which connects the 
Gospel with John the Apostle has a certain 
validity ; and the conclusion arrived at is that 
the writer’s ‘relation to John is somewhat 
analogous to that of the first Evangelist to 
Matthew, though he doubtless handled his 
materials with much greater freedom than the 
latter.” That Dr. Cone does not write as an 
apologist, or as in any sense maintaining the 
inerrancy or even thorough historical credibility 
of the records, is still further apparent from a 
chapter on the eschatology of the Gospels, in 
which he discards as quite unworthy of Christ 
the discourse prophetic of the end of the world 
and the coming judgment. It was Paul, he 
maintains, who first invested the Messiah with 
judicial functions, and the discourse concerning 
the last things was evidently the product of the 
stress that came upon the Church at the siege 
of Jerusalem. Nevertheless, Dr. Cone evidently 
wishes to be regarded as writing in a construc- 
tive spirit. Criticism, which he aptly points 
out the Evangelists themselves exercised, must 
have its full rights. But after criticism has 
spoken its last word, there will still remain, in 
the ancient records of Christianity, much that 
is of imperishable value. Dr. Cone’s work, 
while popular in style, is at the same time 
scholarly in character. The author seems to be 
well read in the literature of his subject ; but he 
certainly ought not to have been ignorant of 
the recent ‘‘ find”? of Tatian’s Diatessaron, nor 
to have written as if the nature of that work 
were still conjectural. 


Antichrist: a Short Examination of the 
Spirit of the Age. By F. W. Bain. (Parker.) 
It is difficult for a critic to do justice to a book 
which he finds irritating from cover to cover. 
Mr. Bain starts from the position that the 
French Revolution was “ not necessary.”” The 
‘*movement so ticketted . . . includeda Reform 
and a Revolution” ; the Reform according to 
Mr. Bain was necessary and national, the 
Revolution was essentially sectional. Mr. 
Bain then proceeds to attack the ‘“ visionary 
theorists’? who pursue ‘‘ideal standards of 
comfort,” and to insist that the Revolution, in 





so far as the theorists had anything to do with 
it, was unmixed evil. We are reminded 
of a recent demand for ‘‘Lambs_ not 
Coleridges,” though Mr. Bain makes it with 
much less reason or restraint than the author 
of Obiter Dicta, The irritating thing about Mr. 
Bain is that he does not seem, to perceive that 
he is continually answering himself. ‘A 
whole people never did, and never will, 
aim at positive abstract ideals.” That is 
either a libel on a ‘‘ whole people,” or 
a justification of the visionary theorists. 
Is Mr. Bain so blind as not to perceive that his 
whole chapter might be summed up as a dis- 
suasive against seeking first the Kingdom of 
God. What he says has its value when applied 
to ordinary men and ordinary duties; but as 
criticism of Christ, and the code of courageous 
endeavour Christ sanctions, it is futile. Mr. 
Bain’s ‘‘ visionary theorist” hopes to bring the 
“whole people” up to his own level; and 
abhors the disdain for the crowd which lurks 
behind Mr. Bain’s dislike of those who stir 
crowds up. Mr. Bain very much astonishes 
us by winding up his attack upon ‘ Rational- 
istic Liberal Republicanism” with a panegyric 
on Lord Beaconsfield, who was ‘‘ the Incarnate 
Protest’”’ against all that is evil in modern 
civilisation. Next to Scott’s, ‘‘ Disraeli’s novels 
are the finest in the English language.’’ We 
are not disposed to deride Mr. Bain’s enthu- 
siasm, because we are agreeably surprised that 
he can be enthusiastic. His tone is so 
invariably bitter and disdainful that to find 
him bending the knee at any shrine is a relief. 
We fear that his book will generally only 


| irritate those whom it attacks ; but if ‘‘ Ration- 


alistic Liberals”’ can possess their souls in 
patience while they read, they will find much 
witty and acute criticism in Mr. Bain’s splenetic 
essay. His main idea that abstract theory is 
useless and mischievous in politics is clearly a 
paradox; but if we understand him to mean 
that political progress and growth can be 
secured only by patient study of men and 
nations as they are, we can find ourselves 
almost at one with him. 


The Church of Scotland Past and Present: 
its History; its relation to Law and the State ; 
its Doctrine, Ritual, Discipline, and Patrimony. 
Edited by R. H. Story. Vol. III., The Church 
from the Revolution to the Present Time, by 
T. B. W. Niven; Vol. IV., The Church in its 
Relation to the Law and the State, by A. Mac- 
George; and the Doctrine of the Church of 
Scotland, by A. Milroy. (William Mackenzie.) 
This is « continuation of the work of which the 
first two volumes have been already noticed. 
The volumes before us, as dealing with modern 
and recent times, exhibit more clearly that this 
is Scottish Church history, not merely from a 
Presbyterian, but from an Established Church 
view point. Without expressing any opinion of 
the manner in which the Disruption epoch is 
dealt with, we can commend Vol. iii. as giving 
an entertaining and lucid account of such obscure 
subjects as the ‘‘Marrow” controversy, the 
rise of the ‘‘ Associate Presbytery,” the 
* Burghers” and ‘ Antiburghers,’’ and the 
other off-shoots from the Established Church. 
Dr. Milroy’s contribution to Vol. iv. is full 
of interest, and gives a vivid account of the 
‘revolution in Scottish theology” effected 
within the last thirty years. The editor does 
not seem to have thought it necessary in all 
instances to harmonise the views of the several 
contributors. Thus in Vol. iv. Mr. MacGeorge 
tells us that the bishop in the Celtic Church 
‘* being subject to the abbot, his episcopate was 
only a personal dignity” (p. 4), while Dr. Mil- 
roy declares that it was “ the exclusive privilege 
of the bishops to ordain presbyters and deacons ” 
(p. 140). 

Die Klagelieder des Jeremias. 


Dr. Max Libr. 


Erklirt von 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
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Ruprecht.) A dissertation on a subject which 
has not been handled lately. The philology of 
the commentary presents little that is novel, 
but much that will repay study. The disserta- 
tion is no mere compilation, but represents 
independent work. No part of the little book 
of kinéth is post-Exilic. The central portion 
(chaps. ii.-iv.) was written first, chaps. i. and v. 
having been added to make the work suitable 
for use in the congregation. This is probable 
from differences of external force, from the 
want of a clear logical arrangemert, from the 
poverty of contents, and from the differences of 
the speakers. 

Kurzyefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum A. T: 
Iliob. Von A. Dillmann. (Leipzig: Hirzel.) 
The second revised edition of Dillmann’s Jol 
will be heartily welcomed by Hebrew students. 
It is sedulously brought up to date ; and if the 
learned and judicious commentator prefers 
his own familiar and well-tested solutions to 
those of younger and more “‘ advanced ” critics, 
few will regard this as a fault. Prof. George 
Hoffmann’s exegetical novelties find the notice 
which is due, less to their intrinsic probability 
in general, than to the eminence of the author 
as a Semitic scholar. 

The Children’s Pulpit. By Rev. J. R. Howatt. 
(Nisbet.) In addressing children from the 
pulpit, terse directions and plain narratives 
reverently told make more impression than 
emotional, not to say sentimental, discourses. 
Mr. Howatt’s fifty short sermons make too 
many calls upon the feelings to be quite healthy 
addresses to the young; while they are also 
unusually colloquial. Tom the Sailor, and 
Miss Scroggs, Katie and her dish-cover, do not 
commend themselves to ordinary minds as 
topics suited to the pulpit at any time. 


Mr. Henry Frowbe and Messrs. C. J. Clay 
& Sons—on behalf of the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, who are the joint owners of 
the copyright—have issued three new editions 
of the Revised Version of the Bible, all printed 
on India paper and bound in morocco. The 
sizes are royal octavo, octavo, and 16mo; and 
the corresponding types are pica, minion, and 
ruby. The largest of the three has as many as 
2688 pages, but yet forms a comparatively light 
volume ; the other two, though they have an 
appendix of maps and index, are each compressed 
into less than 1000 pages. The printing, even 
of the smallest, is perfectly clear; but we 
cannot add that the paper is absolutely opaque. 


The volume of Vhe Church Monthly for 1891 
(Church Monthly oftice), is as varied and excel- 
lent as ever. The number for January, 1892 
—which is published in advance—continues the 
promise with which this periodical began its 
course. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that Mrs. Sutherland Orr is 
preparing a reply to certain criticisms of her 
Life and Letters of Robert Browning, which will 
appear shortly in one of the leading monthlies. 

Lorp Rosenery’s Life of Pitt will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., in their 
series of ‘‘ Twelve English Statesmen,” at the 
beginning of next week. 


Messrs. Cuatro & Winpbus will publish 


shortly an English translation of Major H. von | 


Wissman’s Second Journey through Equatorial 


Africa, from the Congo to the Zambesi, made | 


in the years 1886 and 1887. The volume will 


have nearly one hundred illustrations, and a | 
> 


map by Mr. F. 8. Weller. 


Nores and Impressions of a five years’ sojourn 
in the Argentine Republic, by Mr. Thomas 
A. Turner, will shortly be issued by Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. The book will be 


illustrated with portraits of those who took a 
part in the late revolution, and with views of 
many places of interest. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is about to publish a 
memoir of Behramji M. Malabari, the Indian 
author and philanthropist, known for his 
earnest labours against infant marriage and the 
wrongs of the Hindu widow, his best known 
work being Gujarat and the Gujaratis. The 
volume will have an introduction from the pen 
of Miss Florence Nightingale; the biographer 
is the Hon. Dayaram Gidumal, acting District- 
Judge at Shikarpur. 

Messrs. Cassett & Company will shortly 
publish a new work by Mr. H. O. Arnold Forster, 
entitled V'his World of Ours, being an intro- 
duction to the study of geography, with 
nnmerous illustrations specially prepared for 
the book. Mr. Arnold Forster’s Citizen Reader 
has already reached a sale of 175,000 and his 
Laws of Everyday Life has passed through 
several editions. 

Mr. Joun Heywoop will publish early in 
the new year a Manual of Continuation 
Schools and Technical Instruction, by Mr. 
C. H. Wyatt, clerk to the Manchester School 
Board. 

One of the next volumes of the ‘“‘ Adventure 
Series” will be The Life and Adventures of 
James B. Beckwourth, Mountaineer, Scout, 
Pioneer, and Chief of the Crow Indians, edited 
by Mr. Charles G. Leland. 


Dr. AVELING, whose analysis of the writings 
of Charles Darwin is well known, has just com- 
pleted a similar analysis of the first volume of 
Karl Marx’ Capital (‘‘ Capitalist Production ”’). 
It will be published in Messrs. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co.’s ‘‘ Social Science Series.” 


Messrs. Suupkrx, Marsuatt & Co. will 
publish in a few days Bygone Northamptonshire, 
edited by Mr. William Andrews, of Hull. It 
will include chapters on the history, folk-lore, 
and memorable men and women of the county, 
by local authors, together with numerous 
illustrations. 


A vo.uME of Highland tales and legends, by 
Mrs. A. Mackenzie, many cf which originally 
appeared in the Ce/tie Magazine and the Scottish 
Highlander, will be published early in January 
next. 

Messrs. D. C. Hearn «& Co., of Boston, will 
issue shortly a beginner’s book in Old English 
by Mr. George Hempl, professor of English in 
the University of Michigan. It will consist of 
elementary grammar and easy texts, suitable as 
introductory to advanced grammaz and reading. 


THE first edition of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s novel, 
The Little Minister, has already been exhausted ; 
a second edition is now in preparation, which 
will be ready next week. 

A NEW edition is announced of Seyffert’s Div- 
tionary of Classical Antiquities, edited by Prof. 
Nettleship and Dr. Sandys, which was pub- 
lished by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
last April. It will contain some further refer- 
ences to Aristot!e’s ‘‘ Constitution of Athens,’’ 
and a complete index of both subjects and 
illustrations. 

A SECOND and revised edition of Mr. James 
M. Sutherland’s Story of William Wordsworth 
is announced for early publication by Mr. 
| Elliot Stock. 
| Messrs. FREDERICK WARNE & Co. announce 
that Barker’s Facts and Figures for 1892, revised 
and brought down to date, will be published 
immediately. Special features of the forthcom- 
ing issue will be the addition of a Census sup- 
plement, and also an Elections supplement, 
giving the results of the general elections in 
IS85 and 1886, and of all the bye-elections. 











THE forthcoming volume of Hazell’s Annual, 
to be published in the first week of December, 
will contain an exhaustive article on “ State 
Pensions.” Special attention has also been 
given to the new developments of education, 
such as technical training and continuation 
schools ; and the number of biographies, always 
a prominent feature of this publication, has been 
largely augmented. 


Mr. W. M. Rossetti, as chairman of a com- 
mittee of the Shelley Society formed to com- 
memorate the centenary of the poet’s birth, has 
issued an appeal for subscriptions of one guinea 
towards a guarantee fund of £100, to be devoted 
to giving, in a worthy manner, a private per- 
formance of ‘‘ The Cenci”’ in May of next year. 
Mr. Rossetti’s address is 3, St. Edmund’s- 
terrace, Primrose-hill, N.W. 


THE Browning Society’s monthly meeting 
will be held at University College, Gower- 
street, on Thursday next, November 26, 
when a dramatic reading of ‘‘The Return of 
the Druses” will be given, under the direction 
of Miss Esther Defries and Mr. Frank Murray, 


On Thursday and Friday of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling a 
most interesting collection of autograph letters, 
brought together from various quarters. They 
comprise Blackstone’s assignment of his (‘om- 
mentaries for £1097, besides (apparently) £3290 
for an edition of 514 copies; an elaborate de- 
fence of Clarissa Harlowe by Richardson ; two 
long letters of Warren Hastings, giving an ac- 
count of public affairs, and also of his private 
circumstances, during the obscure period of his 
first sojourn in India; four of Keats’s letters to 
Fanny Brawne; two of Byron’s to Hodgson; 
several relating to Charlotte Bronté; and im- 
portant letters of Cowper, Coleridge, Lamb, 
Carlyle, Dickens, and Mrs. Browning. At the 
end are a number that had been addressed by 
literary people to the late W. F. Dallas and the 
late W. R. 8. Ralston. 


Witt reference to the note, in the ACADEMY 
of last week, upon the Supplement to Allibone 
which Messrs. Lippincott have just issued, Mr. 
Ernest Radford writes to us: 

“*May I suggest that Messrs. Lippincott are per- 
haps going rather too fast than too slow ; for without 
consulting me they have placed me in that Supple- 
ment as having been born in 1853, and as having 
graduated from Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
ae I was born in 1857, and was of Trinity 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE first fruits of Sir Edwin Arnold’s poetic 
musings in the Land of the Rising Sun will 
appear in the December number of the Contem- 
porary Review, under the title ‘‘The ‘No’ 
Dance.” The poem, which is of some length, 
embodies in a form at once lyrical and dramatic 
a charming Japanese legend. 


Tue next number of 7'he Bookman will con- 
tain a series of letters on the question whether 
literary men should be recognised by the State, 
by Lord Selborne, Prof. Max Miiller, Prof. 
Tyndall, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Lecky, and other 
well-known writers; also, Reminiscences of 
John Morley ; and an article on Thomas Hardy 
by Prof. Minto. A plate will be presented con- 
taining portraits of two American authoresses— 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins, and Miss Sara Jeanette 
Duncan. 

Pror. SAYCE has written for the December 
number of the Newbery I/ouse Magazine an 
article entitled ‘‘ The King of Salem,” dealing 
in a popular manner with some of the results 
of the Tel el-Amarna discoveries. Among the 
other contents will be ‘‘ The Future of Religious 
Edueation in Elementary Schools,’’ by Dean 
] Gregory ; ‘* China andits Future,” by the Rev. 
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R. Brooks Egan; and a review of Christmas 
books, by Mrs. L. B. Walford. 


St. Nicholas for December will contain a 
sketch by Bill Nye, entitled ‘‘The Escape of 
the Whole Menagerie.” 


THE next issue of Sunday Words will appear 
in an enlarged form. Among other attractive 
features will be two serials—‘‘ Giovanni and 
the Other,” by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
and ‘‘The Head of the Firm,” by Mrs. J. H. 
Riddell. 


Yer another sixpenny monthly is announced 
—the Albemarle Review, to be edited jointly by 
Messrs. W. H. Wilkins and Mr. Hubert 
Crackanthorpe, and to be published by Messrs. 
Sonnenschein. Its leading feature is stated to 
be ‘‘the promotion of individual independence 
of thought,”’ contributors being free to express 
their views on all kinds of subjects, irrespective 
of sect, clique, or party. It will consist of 
signed articles and short stories, by foreign as 
well as English writers. There will also be 
occasional illustrations. Mr. Whistler has 
promised one of his ‘‘ Songs on Stone” for the 
first number, which will appear on December 16. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


LorpD WALSINGHAM, the newly-elected High 
Steward at Cambridge has offered to give 
annually for three years a gold medal for the 
best monograph or essay giving evidence of 
original research in any subject coming under the 
cognisance of the special board for biology and 
geology. It is proposed that the competition 
be confined to Bachelors of Arts of not more 
than two years’ standing from inauguration. 


THE death is announced at Clevedon, on 
November 10, of Henry Nottidge Moseley, 
Linacre professor of human and comparative 
anatomy at Oxford. He was only forty-six 
years of age. None of the younger generation 
of science students at Oxford had a more 
brilliant career, which included an experience of 
four years on board the Challenger, during her 
famous voyage round the world. Of this he 
wrote a popular narrative, as well as several 
scientific memoirs. The highest hopes were 
entertained when he was elected, in 1881, to 
succeed Prof. Rolleston, his former teacher at 
Oxford; but shortly afterwards his health 
entirely broke down. For some time Dr. 
Hickson, of Cambridge, lectured for him; but 
two years ago his friend, Prof. Ray Lankester, 
was appointed to be his permanent deputy. 


Tue late Prof. Thorold Rogers’s last work 
will be published shortly by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin, under the title of The Industrial and 
Commercial History of England, It consists of 
lectures delivered at Oxford, which were heard 
by only a few. The work is edited, with an 
introduction, by the professor’s son, Mr. Arthur 
G. L. Rogers. 


THE University of Cambridge proposes to 
confer the honorary degree of Doctor in Law 
upon Mr, F. W. Maitland, who has been 
Downing professor of law since 1888, and who 
is known to the public by the treatises on early 
English Jaw and manorial customs which he 
has edited for the Selden Society. 


The Hon. and Rev. A. T. Lyttelton, Master 
of Selwyn’s, has chosen as the subject of his 
Hulsean Lectures at Cambridge ‘“‘The Place 
of Miracles in Christianity.” 

Mr. W. M. Rossetti has been invited by 
the curators of the Taylorian Institution to 
deliver a public lecture at Oxford upon 
‘* Leopardi,” on Tuesday next, November 24, 

Dr. Wricut, deputy professor of compara- 


tive philology at Oxford, will deliver a public 
lecture on Saturday next, November 28, upon 





‘The Operation of the Laws of Sound- 
Change.” 


THE Choragus at Oxford (Dr. C. H. H. Parry) 
will deliver two public lectures in the Shel- 
donian Theatre, on November 26 and December 
8, upon ‘‘ Music for Viols of the Seventeenth 
Century,” and ‘‘ Lulli and the Beginnings of 
the French Opera. 


Pror. W. P. Ker, of University College, 
London, was to deliver a lecture to-day 
(Saturday), at Oxford, on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation for the Education of Women, upon 
‘Epic Poetry and Romance in Early English 
Literature.” 


THE music which Dr. C. H. Lloyd has 
written for the performance of ‘‘The Frogs” 
of Aristophanes at Oxford next term is already 
in course of rehearsal. 


A MEMORIAL, signed by 2689 persons resident 
in New Zealand and interested in education, 
has been presented to the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge, praying that the University may 
provide for the admission of properly qualified 
women to degrees. The memorial is grounded 
upon a recent case of hardship, in which a lady 
engaged in teaching in New Zealand, who 
holds a certificate of having passed the Moral 
Sciences’ Tripos, finds herself disqualified for 
the highest posts in the education department 
through not possessing an actual degree. 


Tue University of Cambridge has made 
grants of certain books printed at the Univer- 
sity Press to the following free public libraries : 
Bethnal Green, Blackburn, Camberwell, Clerken- 
well, Hammersmith, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
Stoke Newington, and Wolverhampton. 

We take this means of calling the 
attention of the authorities of New College, 
Oxford, to the fact that on Monday next, 
November 23, Messrs. Sotheby will offer for 
sale a fine copy of the editio princeps of 
Diogenes Laertius (Basel, 1533), which has 
written on its title-page the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘Liber Collegii bte Marie Winton in 
Oxon.” Surely they will try to recover it for 
the college library. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A FLIGHT FROM HEAVEN. 


(Suggested by Mrs. Graham Tomson’s beautiful 
sonnet ** Hereafter.’’) 


Once, from the parapet of gems and glow, 
An Angel said, ‘‘ U God, the heart grows cold, 
On these eternal battlements of gold, 

Where all is pure, but cold as virgin snow. 


Here sobs are never heard ; no salt tears flow ; 
Here there are none to help—nor sick nor old ; 
No wrong to fight, no justice to uphold : 

Grant me thy leave to live man’s life below.”’ 

*¢ And then annihilation ?’’ God replied. 

‘* Yes,”’ said the Angel, ‘‘ even that dread price ; 

For earthly tears are worth eternal night.’’ 

‘¢Then go,’’ said God.—The Angel opened wide 
His dazzling wings, gazed back on Heaven 

thrice, 

And plunged for ever frcm the walls of Light. 

EvGENE LEE HAMILTON. 








IN MEMORIAM. 


PRINCE LOUIS LUCIEN BONAPARTE, 


Ir was away from home that I heard of the 
lamented death of Prince L.-L. Bonaparte ; but 
I hope that the AcADEMY will yet give me 
space to record my grateful sense of his 
unvarying help and kindness to an unknown 
student, when first grappling with the difti- 
culties of the Basque question, I know also 
that he generously assisted others, not only with 
information which he alone could procure, but 


also with gifts of his costly publications, and 
this at a time when he was far from wealthy. 
On whatever subject I applied to him for aid 
he always answered me fully and promptly. 
Whether it were for the identification of a plant, 
or the etymology of a word, or the explanation 
of some grammatical puzzle, his reply was 
always speedy, and to the point; and this even 
when forced to complain of increasing difficulty 
in writing. 

What the Prince did in Basque represents but 
a small part of his studies. He had more than a 
smattering of natural history, which he learned 
from his elder brother. He alludes to this in 
his Names of European Reptiles inthe Living Neo~ 
Latin Languages, printed in 1884. He had so 
little of the bigot in iim, where anything con- 
nected with philology was concerned, that he did 
much and most useful work for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. As a phonetician he had 
rare personal gifts (aural and vocal). It was 
amusing to hear of the contests in phonetic 
skill between him and his friend, M. Antoine 
d’ Abbadie, of the Institute—the latter challeng- 
ing him to reproduce some rare African 
‘* click,” and the Prince distinguishing oetween 
minute changes, or remarking on siinilarities, 
which the other had scarcely observe]. They 
were well-matched ; but M. d’Abbadie acknow- 
ledged that the Prince had the finer ear. 

Prince L.-L. Bonaparte took the utmost 
advantage of his position under the Second 
Empire to make a progress through the whole of 
the Basque-speaking provinces, examining and 
conversing with peasants on the spot in all the 
different dialects, with the assistance of the 
best native scholars, with whom he continued 
intercourse till the end. Of his chief helpers, 
Salaberry and Captain Duvoisin are dead; Canon 
Inchauspe still lives in retirement. Younger 
scholars have taken up the work which he was 
the first to place on a thoroughly scientific 
footing. So well indeed has that work been 
done, that probably the interest of the Basque 
question will in future be rather ethnological 
and anthropological than linguistic. 

W. W. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tis is a very good number of 7'he Antiquary, 
but the editor has aimed at too much. The 
large number of articles has compelled him to 
cut several of them down to unreasonably 
narrow dimensions. Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope has communicated a very useful account 
of the Silchester excavations which have been 
carried on at the cost of Mr. Freshfield, 
treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries, and the 
late Mr. Walter Foster. The foundations of 
many shops and dwelling-houses have been 
come upon. Among the animal remains 
discovered was the skeleton of a small fish, 
which had been carefully buried in an earthen 
jar, and covered with a flint-stone. Mr. Hope 
thinks that it had been its owner's pet, and we 
are inclined to agree with him; but another 
view is not untenable—it may have been buried 
for purposes of magic, as the hearts of hares 
and other small animals are known to have been 
in recent times. Mr. George Bailey has written 
an interesting account, accompanied by an 
illustration, of a wall-painting which was dis- 
covered in the Lichfield chapter-house upwards 
of thirty years ago. It is much defaced, but 
when perfect it must have been a very pleasing 
work of art. It represents the Assumption. 
The Blessed Virgin is vested in a royal robe, 
ornamented with gems. An orb of angels 
surrounds the ascending figure; below are 
green hills, on which are kneeling figures in- 
tended to represent the canons of the church. 
It appears to have been made out with a near 








approach to certainty that this interesting pic- 
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ture was executed for Thomas Heywood, the 
dean in 1482. The Rev. G, Hennessy contri- 
butes some interesting notes from the ecclesias- 
tical registers of the diocese of London. The 
account of the Folk-lore Congress is not signed ; 
itis the best we have seen. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“‘ CONTENT,”’ ‘‘ CONTENTS.” 
Oxford: Nov. 14, 1891. 

Allow me to express my hearty thanks to the 
many readers of the ACADEMY who have so 
kindly complied with my request for informa- 
tion as to their accentuation of content and con- 
tents in various senses. Additional thanks are 
due to those who have not only answered for 
themselves, but have collected answers on a 
large scale from others, especially to the Rev. 
J. T. Fowler of Durham, who has sent me sixty 
answers from clergymen, professors, and 
students, and to Mr. Alexander Beazeley, 
F.R.1.B.A., who has sent me an abstract of 
fifty-six answers collected by himself; also to 
several professors and schoolmasters who have 
tested whole classes of students and upper forms 
in public schools. Special thanks are also jue 
to the unknown benefactor who had the test- 
sentences printed or type-written at his or her 
own expense on postcards addressed to me, and 
circulated these widely among university pro- 
fessors and lecturers. 

As the result of all these efforts 341 
answers have been sent to me direct; and 
Mr. Beazeley has collected 56 more, making 
397 in all. These answers come from educated 
men and women of all classes, including many 
well-known scholars, authors, church-digni- 
taries, clergymen, professors, and graduates, 
They reveal the contemporary existence of at 
least fourteen varieties of pronunciation in the 
four sentences given, and show that if I had 
added in the ACADEMY a sentence containing 
‘* contents-bill” there would have been one or 
two more varieties. To come to the figures. 
Of the 341 individual accounts that have 
reached me— 

150 say content, contents in all cases. 

100 say céntent, céntents in all cases. 

91 vary the stress according to the sense. 
(But of the 250 several do not know the ex- 
pression ‘‘ ethic content,” and answer only by 
analogy or leave it unnoted.) The 91 exhibit 
nearly every possible kind of permutation and 
combination, though the bulk of them fall 
under six heads. 

20 say céntents in all cases, except the con- 
téuts of a pocket, purse, pie, &e. 

18 say contents always in the plural, but 
cubie céutent, ethic céutent. 

16 say céutents of a book, but contents in all 
other cases. 

11 say contents in all cases, except ethic cdén- 
tent. 

_7 say céntents in all cases, except ethic con- 
tent, 

7 say céntents of a book, ethic cdntent, but 
contents of a pocket, cubie content. 

The remaining 12 fall into 6 little groups of 
from 3 down to 1 person, and are more or less 
instances of individual eccentricity : 

3 say contents plural, and content singular. 

3 say céntents in all cases, except in contents 
of a book. 

2 say cdéntents, everywhere except in cubic 
content 

2 say céutent of a book, and cubic céutent, but 
contents of pocket and ethic content. 

1 says contents of a book and ethic contént, 
elsewhere cdutents. 

l says contents of a book, but céntents in all 
other cases. 

Summing these up in another way, and add- 
ing Mr. Beazeley’s results, which have reached 
me only in this form, we find that of 397 
persons — 

Coutents of & book is said by 208, edutents by 
IS. 

Contents of pocket by 260, céntents by 137. 

Cubic content by 222, céntent by 175. 

Ethie contéeut by 201, céntent by 165. 

In the ease of this latter, I have omitted 31 


-——, 




















who either answer only by analogy or are 
doubtful from having never heard or used the 
hrase. 

There is thus a decided though, except in the 
case of ‘‘ contents of a pocket,” not overwhelm- 
ing majority for the historical pronunciation 
content. Looking at the quality of the answers, 
however, apart from their number, one cannot 
but be struck by the fact that on the whole the 
weight of authority is strongly in favour of 
this pronunciation; it is that of the great 
majority of those men to whose pronunciation 
one would look for a standard. This agrees 
also with a note appended to his answer by 
Dr. Fitzedward Hall, author of Modern Eny- 
lish and many other works on the niceties of 
English usage, who says: ‘Some ten years 
ago, as I satisfied myself that the most careful 
speakers stressed contents on the last syllable, I 
adopted their pronunciation.” The fact is also 
apparent, though not as much so as personal 
observation in Oxford had led me to expect, 
that on the whole conténts belongs to an older 
or more adult stratum. Few elderly men 
among my correspondents say céntents ; many 
are not conscious of having ever heard it. But, 
whereas, after personal experiment in my own 
family and in several other families in Oxford, 
I had been disposed to draw the conclusion that 
all parents say content and all children cd xtent, 
those correspondents who tried classes or forms 
of boys in the public schools did not at all 
find this borne out. Thus, in a form of 21 
boys at Westminster School between the 
ages of 15 and 17, the master found 13 conténts 
against 8 céutents, almost exactly the same ratio 
as I find among my whole correspondents. In 
this case the master himself says céntent singular, 
contents plural, and was surprised to find that 
not one of the boys pronounced like him. On 
the other hand, in a private boarding-school in 
the north, in a class of 13 boys there were found 
7 céntents against 5 contents, and one who 
varied in different senses. Another thing very 
evident is that céntents is much more common 
in the. provinces than in London or at the 
universities. _My Lancashire correspondents 
say céntents almost unanimously in all senses, 
and most of them have no suspicion of the 
existence of any other pronunciation. Nothing 
is more amusing than the proofs which some of 
my answers afford, of a fact noted long ago, 
by Dr. A. J. Ellis, that people are often deaf 
to all pronunciations except their own. A 
much esteemed correspondent, a literary man, 
resident in Surrey, was ‘‘ quite astounded” on 
reading my inquiry, having never in all his life 
(70 years old) heard anybody say anything but 
content. An M.A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, says cont/?nt, and has ‘‘ never heard any- 


| one, young or old, accent the word otherwise.” 


But the same post brought a card from another 
Cambridge M.A., who never had heard any- 
thing but céntents. A well-known Cambridge 
scholar, whom I asked to collect information 
from his own circle, says: ‘‘ We all say con- 
tents ; we fancy we have heard céntents, but 
think it must be obsolete.”? Others who say 
contents, “have certainly heard cénteuts,” 
but only from ‘‘the half-educated,” or 
‘** Americans,” or ‘‘ Irishmen,” or ‘ thought it 
merely an error.” On the other hand, a 
Lancashire D.D. has ‘never heard from 
educated people any pronunciation but cénient, 
céutents.”” Not many answers have come from 
America; but a professor from Ohio answers 
for himself and a colleague, and says that, ‘‘ so 
far as I can judge, the prevalent educated 
accentuation, both in New England and Ohio, 
is on the first syllable.” In several cases some 
of my male correspondents now find that their 
wives pronounce differently from themselves, 
a fact which they had never observed before. 
Another fact of which I am assured is that 
printers say c’ntents of a book and (esp.) eéntents- 
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bill, and have done so within the memory of some 
printers’ readers for more than fifty years: but 
some of them look upon this as technical, and 
say contents in all other cases, or at least say 
contents of a pocket. The variety of contents 
in plural, with solid or ethic céntent in singular, 
is interesting to me personally, because it was 
my habit as a boy (at least I said cubic or solid 
content, aud should by analogy have done the 
same with ethic céntent); but after I began to 
teach, my head master hearing me one day 
speak of “eubie céutent,’ denounced it as a 
Scotticism, not to be tolerated in a teacher of 
English; and as I found the pronouncing 
dictionaries favoured contént, I adopted this, 
and have now for many years said contént 
contents in all cases. The case of “ethic 
content” is curious, in that a very large num- 
ber of correspondents have boggled over this 
phrase ; but still more curious in that men who 
know it well have opposite usages in regard to 
it. Several Oxford students of philosophy say 
‘‘coutent in all cases,” except “ethic céntent,” 
and several others, also Oxford philosophers, 
say céutent in all cases, but make an exception 
in “ ethic content.” 

Looking at the matter historically, we know 
that content, contents (L. contéutum, conténta) is 
the original pronunciation, as evidenced alike by 
the poets and the orthoepists. But Walker, a 
hundred years ago, found that confents,‘* when it 
signifies the mattercontained in a book, was often 
heard with the accent on the first syllable ”’; to 
this, however, he did not give his sanction, 
nor have the pronouncing dictionaries recog- 
nised cénéents until very recently ; in Webster’s 
table of usage in appears first in Worcester 
in 1860; I find it in Worcester of 1546 as a 
variant. The facts and figures given above 
show how long a variety of usage may exist, 
and thus give an actual instance of the rate and 
way in which pronunciation has often changed. 
If a similar census had been taken in the year 
1391 of one of the French words that changed 
their stress between the fourteenth and sixteenth 
century, probably similar results would have 
been found. And it would have been of un- 
speakable use to English phonology if any one 
had tried to collect about 1600 the pronuncia- 
tions of such a word as kniyht, with its 
evanishing /: and gh and its lengthening /. Our 
present results are much less important; still, 
posterity may be glad of them, and I propose 
therefore to have the answers bound up, and to 
deposit them in the Bodleian Library, as an 
authentic specimen of the variations of English 
educated pronunciation in the end of the nine- 


teenth century. sARE 
. A. . MURRAY. 








CONFUSION OF JOHN, JONA, JONAS, AND JONAIL 
IN THE AUTHORISED AND REVISED VERSIONS 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Sydenham-hill: Oct. 28, 1891. 
This confusion occurs in Matt. xvi. 17, as com- 
pared with John i. 42, xxi. 15, 16, 17. The 

Greek in the version adopted by the A.V. is in 

Matt. xvi. 17, 3 uev Bap Tor (*‘ Simon Bar-Jona’’); 

in John i. 42, Sinwv 6 vids "Iwva (** Simon the son 

of Jona’’); and in John xxi. 15, 16, 17, Siuwy lava 

(‘Simon [son] of Jonas’’). The Greek adopted 

by the R.V. is, in Matt. xvi. 17, the same as in the 

A.V., but they render Jovah instead of Jona. In 

John i. 42, xxi. 15, 16, 17, the revisers have 

adopted “Iudvov instead of *Iw&, and translate 

‘*Simon the son of John.’? My endeavour will be 

to show that ’Iwva in these passages is probably 

merely a corrupted form, which would have been 

—_ correctly written "Iwvd, and really means ‘‘ of 

ohn.”’ 


John, in Hebrew, is }2017) (Jehochinan, 
% Chron. xvii. 15, xxiii. 1, &c.), frequently short- 
ened into }2771 (Jochanan, 1 Chron. iii. 15, xii. 
4,12, &c.). In the Sept. (Stier and Theile), this 





latter and later form is transliterated "Iwavdy in 
1 Chron. iii. 15, xii. 4; but, in xii. 12, it is "Iwvav, 
though there is another reading "Iwa:dv. In the 
Vulgate, in all three places, it is Johanan. Now, 
the form *Iw»dy would naturally be taken to be 
either the acc. of "Iwvds, for in 1 Chron. 5, 36, 
there is "Iwavdy in the acc. with "Iwvdy as another 
reading, and, in the following verse, there is ‘Iwavas 
in the nom. with ‘Iavds as another reading ; or as 
the acc. of "Iwvd, for Pima (=John) in the nom. 
is thus rendered in the Sept. in 2 Kings xxv. 23. 
The very form of the nom., Iwé»(y)ns, shows that 
*Iwdvav was apt to be looked upon as the ace. ; for 
how else can we explain the termination 7s? 
and, in Mace. ii. 2 (Fritzsche, 1871), we have 
"Iwdvyns, With a note ‘‘ vulgo ‘Iwavydv,’’ the form 
found in Jer. xl. 8, 13, with the accent penul- 
timate, however, though it is’*Ilwdvay in Jer. xli. 11, 
and ‘Iwavdy in Ezra x. 6. The change of accent 
from the ultimate, as in Hebrew, to the penultimate 
in some of these forms will be noticed. “Iwvdfav 
(Jonathan) was also apparently sometimes looked 
upon as an acc.; for though this is, I believe, the 
form constantly found in all cases in the Sept., 
the noms. ‘Ievatas and "Iwra@ns are found in other 
books (see Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible s. wv. 
Jonathan and Jonathas). 

As for the Hebrew my (Jonah), it seems to 


have become ‘Iwas (Jonas) in Greek instead of 
‘lard, because as is much more common as a 
masculine ending of proper names than a. Simi- 
larly, we find ‘Heaias (Isaiah and Esaias) and 
"Iepeulas (Jeremiah), in which names, as in Jonah, 
the as represents the Hebrew > (ah). With 
regard to Judah, we find both ‘Iovéay (e.g , Gen. 
xxxv. 25, xxxviii. 15, 23) and ‘Iovda (e.97., Gen. 
xlix. 9, Judg. i. 2, 3,4). If there is any distine- 
tion between them, *lw5as would seem to be used 
rather of persons or of the tribe personified, lita 
rather of the tribe, and I believe also of the land 
occupied by the tribe. But I do not find an 
example in which *Jotda in this sense is used in the 
nominative, though we sometimes find "Ivvdaia, as 
in Is. iii, 8 (Vulg. Juda) and Jer. xiv. 2 (Vulg. 


Judaca) In the New ‘Testament Think "oiBas | Wherever wf had en toed inthe 0. I. bu to 


indeed, Judas has been adopted in the A.V. of 


(more commonly Judea) is retained for the land. 
But, in the R.V., Judas has been changed back to 
Judah in the case of Jacob’s son, but has been left 
elsewhere. The Vulg. uses Judas and Juda also; 
but there are cases in which Judas corresponds, 
not to Jovsas, as it generally does, but to "Iodda 
(ey., Judg. i. 2, 3, 4, 10, 17); while there are 
others in which Juda corresponds to "Iovdas (c.g., 
2 Kings xiv. 10, 12, Jer. xxiii. 6, Ps. 1x. 9, eviii. 9). 
Does this disagreement represent a difference of 
views, or is there no explanation for it? In 
Hebrew there is but one form for persons, the 
tribe, and the land, viz., 717171) (Jehudah = Judah). 

Hebrew proper names in N; have also some- 
times become as in Greek. Thus N7TY (Ezra) has 
become “Es Spas (with an intrusive 5) in the title of 
the book; but, in the book itself, in x. 1, 5, 6, 10, 
there is “E(¢pas, as there is also in Neh. viii. 2, 
4, 5, 56, 8, 15; while, in Neh. xii. 1, 33, there is 
*E(pa. But, in all these passages, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Neh. xii. 1, there is a second 
reading, “Eodpas. The Vulgate has Esdras and 
Esdra. As for the intrusive 6, which is met with 
also in one reading in 1 Chron. xxvii. 26, in 
*Eodpi= NY (Ezri), I suppose that it was found to 
facilitate the pronunciation. 

As for the form, Sép *Iwra, there are several 
other names in the New Testament compounded 
with the Hebrew word Bdép=son—c 4., Kapinoois 
(Acts xiii. 6), Bapa8eas (John xviii. 40), BaprdBas 
(Acts xii. 25), BapouBas (Acts i. 23, but not 
found in nom.), Bap@orcueios (Matt. x. 3), and 
Bapriuaos (Mark x. 46); and it will be observed 
that they are often written as one word. But in 
all these cases the name following dp is, in the 
text at least, put in the nom., in accordance with 
the supposed Hebrew practice, though there can 
be little doubt but that in prehistoric times, when 
Hebrew nouns had case-endings, the genitive would 
have been used as it still is in literary Arabic ; 
while in Bép ’Iwva, the Iwva is the gen. of "Iwas, 
and is governed by Adp; and, in the case of 
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Bdpinoods, there are two other readings, Bapinood 
(gen.) and Bapinoovdy (sic) in the ace. Now, ’ lwvas 
is used in the O.T.=Jonah (¢g., Jonah i. 3, 5, 
&c.); and so it has come about that the revisers of 
the N.'[. have thought right to render Bap ‘lava 
Bar-Jonah, their object having been, probably in 
part at any rate, to assimilate the Bap Iwra to the 
other compounds of 6dp in which the name follows 
in the nom. Sut I am afraid they had another 
object also, and that was to show that they 
believed the name of Simon's father to have been 
uncertain, and that he was sometimes called John, 
and sometimes Jonah: else, why did they in Johni. 
42 add to their note on the name ** John” in the 
text, **called in Matt. xvi. 17 Jonah’’? If they 
really believed the Jonah to be =John (cf. our 
Jack, really =Jacob, but always used of John), 
would it not have been better to have added nothing 
in John i. 42, and in Matt. xvi. 17 to have put 
upon their Bar-jonah some such note as this, *‘7.¢., 
‘son of Jonah,’ Jonzh being used for John”? 
Bui, if they considered Jonah (= Iw: as — Jonas) 
to be in this passage quite a distinct name, then | 
must say that I do not agree with them. ‘The fact 
that in John i. 42, xxi. 15, 16 17, there are two 
readings *Iwavov and ’Iwva may of course be under- 
stood to signify that the name of Simon’s father 
was not certainly known ; but it is at least equally 
well susceptible of the explanation that’Ievas was 
sometimes used of a man whose real name was 
‘Iwdvyns. And, indeed, this was very natural; for 
I have shown that ‘Iwrds is once, at any rate, found 
in the Sept. = JI", i.e., = 'Iwdéy»7s and John, and 
the difference between ‘Iwas = Jonas or Jonah and 
"Iwas — John is so very slight, that it would have 
been hardly sufficient to prevent contusion between 
the two names. Besides which, similar confusion 
seems occasionally to have taken place between 
John aud Jonathan in their Greek forms, and even 
between Jobn and Joseph, which is hardly intelli- 
gible (see Smith’s Dict. s.rr). At any rate, there 
can be no doubt but that the revisers have been 
hardly consistent in turning ‘Iw @ into Jonah. It 
should have been Jonas; for their practice seems 
to have been to substitute «ch for as in the N. T. 


leave the ay when the persons spoken of belong to 


“ ; “ | the N. 'f. only. Thus in Matt. xii. 39, 40, 41 
persons, including the son of Jacob, while Judah | ; 4 te coy ca waa 


xvi. 4, Luke xi. 29, 30, the Jonas of the A. V. has 
become Jonah in the It. V., because it is the 
prophet who is spoken of, and he is known by the 
name Jonah in the 0. T. And, similarly Esaias, 
in the twenty passages in which it occurs, has 
been turned into Isaiah, because this is the name 
by which the prophet is known in the 0. T. But 
Judas has been changed into Judah only where 
used of the son of Jacob (Matt. i. 2, 3); where 
used of other persons not found inthe O. ‘T. Judas 
has been left (e.g., Matt. xiii, 55, xxvi. 47, and 
everywhere in the case of Judas Iscariot). On this 
principle Jonas should, in the R. V., have taken 
the place of Jonah in Matt. xvi. 17, and in the 
note on John i. 42. 

The confusion which I deal with in this note 
has, no doubt, been previously recognised more or 
less (see the articles in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible 
on Jona, Jonan, and Jonas. But | find there nothing 
more than a bare statement of the fact, and I do 
not know that anybody has pointed out how the 
confusion came to take place, or has treated of the 
matter at any length. 


F, CHance. 





LERMONTOFF’S FIRST DUEL, 
Loncsn : Nov, 10, 1891. 

In the complete edition of Lermontoff’s works, 
published on the fiftieth anniversary of his 
death, there are several letters referring to the 
first duel with M. Barante, which, without 
absolutely clearing up its cause, shed new light 
on the circumstances of the quarrel, and the 
reason for Lermontoft’s second banishment from 
St. Petersburg. 

In the first of these letters, Lermontoff writes 
to Major-General Plaiitin : 


**On the 16th February (1840), at Countess Laval’s 
ball, M. Barante demanded an explanation of 
something that I was supposed to have said. I 
answered that my words had been inaccurately 
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reported; but as he was not satisfied with this, I 
added that I could give no further explanation. 
To his stringent comment, I replied with equal 
stringency ; whereupon he said that had he been 
in France he would have known how to end the 
matter. I answered that we follow the code of 
honour as strictly in Russia as elsewhere, and 
that, not less than others, we do not allow ourselves 
to be insulted with impunity. He challenged me; we 
agreed, and parted. On Sunday, the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, at noon, we met across the Black River, on the 
Pargolova Road. M. Barante’s second was a French- 
man, whose name I donotremember, and whom I had 
not seen before. As M. Barante considered him- 
self the offended party, I gave him the choice of 
weapons. He chose swords, but we had pistols 
with us as well. We had hardly crossed swords 
when the point of my weapon broke, and he 
scratched me lightly on the breast. We then took 
pistols. We were to fire together, but I was a little 
late. M. Barante missed, and I intentionally fired 
on one side. After that he gave me bis hand, and 
we parted.”’ 


At this time Lermontoff was a lieutenant 
in the Life-Guard Hussars. The command- 
ing officer was informed of the meeting with 
M. Barante; and, as duelling was strictly for- 
bidden by military law, Lermontoff was 
immediately placed under arrest in the guard- 
house of the arsenal. 

A second letter continues the story : 


** On March 22nd I wrote to Count Branitsky, asking 
him to tell M. Ernest Barante that I wished to see 
him at eight o’clock that evening, because reports 
had reached me that he accused me of talse- 
hood in saying that I had fired on one side, 
without aiming, and was dissatisfied with me 
on that account. At eight o’clock that cvening 
I entered the corridor between the officers’ and 
soldiers’ guard-rooms, without asking the officer 
on duty, and without a convoy, as I had always 
done. After a few minutes M. Barante arrived, and 
entered the corridor. I asked him whether it was 
true that he was dissatisfied with my statement. He 
replied: ‘ Exactly: I do not understand why you say 
you fired in the air without aiming.’ I answered 
that | had said this for two reasons — firstly, 
because it was trne ; and, secondly, because I saw 
no reason to conceal a fact that need not offend 
him, and might be of service to me, but that if he 
was dissatisfied with my explanation I was ready 
to meet him again as soon as I was at liberty, 
on his return, should he desire it. After this 
M. Barante, replying that he had no wish to fight 
again, because he was quite satisfied with my expla- 
nation, went away.”’ 





For this second breach of discipline. involved 
in arranging an interview with M. Barante 
without permission and when under arrest, 
Lermontoff was ordered to leave St. Peters- 
burg, being transferred from the Life-Guard 
Hussars to the Tenginski Infantry Regiment, 
then serving in Caucasus against the Cherkess 
(Circassians). 

Apparently the stigma of falsehood was not 
completely removed from Lermontoff by the 
military commission ; for, on leaving St. Peters- 
burg, he addressed a passionate letter to the 
Grand Duke Mikhail Pavlovitch, begging him 
to put the truth before the Emperor, and to 
free him from the undeserved reproach of dis- 
honourable conduct. 

It was probably soon after his arrival in 
Caucasus that Lermontoff finished the ‘“ Hero 
of our Time,” and wrote the dedication to 
**Demon,” and perhaps gave the poem its 
final form. 

CHARLES JOMNSTON. 








Buspay, Noy. 22.4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society : “ 'Thunder- 
storms,”’ by Mr. A. W. Clayden. 
4 p.m. South Place Institute: ‘‘Mahometan and 
Spanish Civilisation,’ by Mrs. Cunninghame Graham. 
6 ™ p.m. Ethical: “ King Lear,” by Dr. Stanton 
‘vit. 
Monpay, Nov. 23, 5 p.m. London Institution: ‘ Spinoza: 
The Man and his System,” by Prof. W. Knight. 
8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Painting Grounds,” by 
Prof. A. H.;Church. 
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8.30. p.m. Geographical: ‘‘ A Journey across the 
Pamir from North to South,” by Mr. St. George Littledale. 

Tvespay, Nov. 24, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, 
* Portland Cement.” 

8.30 pm. Anthropological: ‘' Perforated Stones of 
South Africa,” by Mr. If. Mitford Barber; ** The Indians 
of the Similik’ameen, British Columbia,” by Mrs. 8. 8. 
Allison. 

Wepsespay, Noy. 25, 8 p.m. Geological: “‘ The Os Puabis 
of Polacanthus oxi,’ by Prof. H. G. Seeley ; “A Com- 
parison of the Red Rocks of the South Devon Coast with 
those of the Midland and Western Counties,” by Prof. 
Edward Hull; * Supplementary Note on the Red Rocks 
of the Devon Coast-Section,” by the Rev. A. Irving. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Measurement of 
Lenses,” by Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson. 

Tuverspay, Nov. 26, 6 p.m. London Institution: ‘The 
Spread of Commerce in Europe in Pre-historic Times,” 
by Prof. Boyd Dawkins. 

& p.m. Royal Academy: “Oils, Vehicles, and 
Varnishes,” by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: Discussion. ‘The 
Standard Volt and Ampere Meter used at the Ferry Works, 
Thames Ditton.’’ 

S8p.m. Browning Society : Dramatic Reading of “* The 
Return of the Druses.”’ 

Fripay, Nov. 27, 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting, ‘‘ Modern Railway Carriages,’ by Mr. Walter 

Clemence. 

Sarurpay, Noy. 28, 3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly 
Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 


The Iphigeneia at Aulis of Euripides. Edited, 
with Introduction and Critical and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by E. B. England. (Mac- 


millans. ) 


Tuer work of English classical scholars may be 
limited in quantity, as compared with that 
poured forth from German printing-presses, 
but it is, at all events, excellent in quality: 
its saneness and sobriety forming a pleasing 
contrast to the pompous extravagance of 
much that proceeds from the Fatherland. 
It bears upon it, in most cases, the stamp of 
practical good sense, which characterises the 
English race in other fields of activity. 
There is doubtless a good deal of time and 
trouble wasted in the production of ‘ school 
classics,” with their voluminous notes and 
vocabularies—those enervating adjuncts of 
the modern text-book ; but besides these little 
red and blue “ Livys ” and ‘ Ovids,” hardly 
a week passes without the publication of 
some sterling edition of an ancient author, 
displaying a combination of careful learning 
and critical acumen which would be note- 
worthy if it were not, to the credit of British 
scholarship, of such common occurrence. 
Such a piece of work, we may say at 
once, is Mr. England’s Jphigencia at Aulis, 
which will be weleomed by all lovers of 
Euripides as an attempt (in the editor’s own 
words) ‘‘ to clear away some of the obstacles 
which perplex all readers of what is still 
a most attractive drama.” He does not 
indeed claim any originality for the views 
he has propounded upon the state of the 
text and its possible history; but he brings 
an impartial mind, and a habit of clear and 
precise expression, to the task which he has 
set himself—that of ascertaining and weigh- 
ing the opinions of his predecessors. ‘The 
general conclusions he has reached, as a 
result of these investigations, are succinctly 
stated in the Preface; and all who read the 
Introduction to the text will agree, we 
think, that a good case has been made out 
for them. Broadly speaking, Mr. England 


regards it as established 


“that the /phigeneia at Aulis was left by 
Euripides in too unfinished a state to be put on 
the stage; that the man or men who prepared 
it for such representations not only added pas- 
sages at the end and in the body of the play, 
but re-arranged the prologue; and lastly, that 


of small casual interpolations of a later date 
the text of this tragedy contains an exception- 
ally large share.” 

The story of the production of the play, 
as told by Mr. England, is full of interest. 
The death of Euripides occurred in or about 
the summer of 406 n.c. In January of the 
following year, at the festival of the Lenaea, 
appeared the ‘‘ Frogs” of Aristophanes, and 
early in that comedy occur the following 
lines (vv. 66—72) spoken by Dionysus and 
Heracles : 

Al. roovreot tolruy we Sapddare wd00s 

Evpimidov. 

HP. kal radra Tod TeOvnédtos ; 

Al. Kovdels yé pw’ dv weicecev avOpdmwv Td wh otk 

€AGew én’ éxeivor. 

HP. nérepoy eis Gov Kite ; 

Al. kal oh) AU el ti? lat ert Katwrépw. 

HP. ri BovAduevos ; 

Al. Sdouat mornrov Sefod * 

of wiv yap oixér’ cioly, of 3 dvTes Kaxol. 

The Scholiast on this passage, after 
remarking that some prefer to assign the 
first speech of Heracles to his companion, 
proceeds as follows (we agree with Mr. 
England that this is a second and inde- 
pendent note): ovrw yap «ai ai didacxadiar 
hépovar teAevtTAGavtos Evpuridov tov tiv airod 
dedidayevar dporvpus év dorer Ipeyevérav tHv 
év Avdid, ’AAkpaiwva, Baxyas. The meaning 
of this, when taken in connexion with the 
expression of a desire on the part of 
Dionysus to see his favourite Euripides 
again, can only be that what he, as a 
representative Athenian first-nighter, wished 
for, actually took place, the son of the dead 
poet producing three of his father’s tragedies 
in deference to the popular demand for them. 
The plays were brought out dpovvpus, a much 
disputed term, which Mr. England explains 
to mean “ name and all,” or ‘“ keeping the 
author’s name,” in contradistinction to 
Erepwv'pos, “under another name,” aud 
dvevipes, “under no name.” The state- 
ment of the Scholiast is borne out, in its 
main facts, by the remarks of Suidas (s.r. 
Eipixidys) and by the author of the 
poet’s Life. Thus we may, with great 
probability, conclude that the ‘ Iphigeneia 
at Aulis,” ‘ Alemaeon,” and ‘ Bacchae,” 
were prepared for representation by the 
younger Euripides, and produced at the 
earliest opportunity after attention had been 
called to the subject by Aristophanes, 
namely, at the Great Dionysia, in March 
405 B.C. 

When we turn to the text we find that 
Mr. England, as his Preface would lead us 
to expect, adopts somewhat drastic measures, 
though he gives good reasons for most, if 
not all, of the transpositions and omissions 
for which he contends. Thus, the iambic 
portion of the zpdAcyos (Il. 49-114), happily 
described by the editor as an “erratic 
block,” of which the last few lines are 
probably non-Euripidean, appears in its 
conventional place at the outset of the 
drama, and the anapaestics (Il. 1-48), 
usually printed before it, are here placed 
second. Mr. England shows, as we think 
conclusively, that (apart from the ‘‘ Rhesus,” 
whose authorship is doubtful) the only other 
play of Euripides which we have any reason 
to suppose began with anapaests was the 
‘‘ Andromeda.” The hypothesis rests on 





the note of the Scholiast to v. 1605 of 
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the ‘‘Thesmophoriazusae” (the passage 
beginning © vig iepa) to the effect that it is 
rod mpodoyov ’Avdpouédas cicBorty; but the 
editor suggests that, instead of conjecturing 
zpoddyov to be a mistake for zapddov, as 
Bohnhoff does, <ioBody, ‘‘ beginning,” may 
well be a mistake for éxBody, ‘ conclusion.” 
There is, of course, plenty of direct testi- 
mony to Euripides’ universal custom of 
prefacing his dramas by an iambic prologue 
(notably the passage in the “‘ Frogs,” v. 946, 
where he is made to say 

GAA’ obfihy mpadtiaTa mév wor Td yévos elm’ by cds 

Tob Spduatos 

and the Scholion at the opening of the 
“ Hecuba,” 5 wai é¢v dpyy tavtwy tov atrod 
Spaparwr woreiv éwHev) ; and in the face of it 
we can hardly believe that the ‘“‘ Andromeda” 
and the “Iphigeneia at Aulis” were both 
exceptions to the rule. 

The second half of the zapodos, which by 

a slip the editor calls the “ first Stasimon” 
(p.xxv.), is byalmost all critics admitted to be 
an interpolation. As such itis printed by Mr. 
England in the smaller type which he adopts 
in all suspicious cases of the kind. He 
treats this ‘‘ doggerel navy list” with the 
contempt it doubtless deserves, and leaves 
it for the first éreoddiov with “a sigh of 
relief’; but his opinions as to its spurious 
character might have been more fully 
stated, the explanatory (as opposed to the 
textual) commentary on Il. 254-280 consisting 
of the following bald notes : 

268. This introduction of Adrastus is inex- 
plicable. 

272. mpatw AaBeiv twds]| for ‘to take vengeance 
on someone’ is a most extraordinary 
phrase. 

280. durdorwp] is ‘‘a vile word,’”’ formed on the 
analogy of dvdaxtwp. 

This telegraphic style of criticism must, we 
suppose, be regarded as expressive of im- 
patience, but it is not particularly dignified. 
It is only fair to say, however, that Mr. 
England drops his haughty tone when 
dealing, as he conceives, with Euripides 
himself. Without pursuing the commen- 
tator further, or drawing special attention 
to the minor omissions which he advocates 
in the course of the drama, we may proceed 
to the remarks he makes respecting the 
éfodos—vv. 1532 to the end. It is full of 
imperfections both metrical and linguistic, 
and, as Mr. England asserts, does not come 
up to the Euripidean standard in point of 
dramatic completeness, owing to the fact 
that it does not definitely state either that 
Iphigenia was sacrificed or was saved. The 
scene of the slaughter of Polyxena in the 
“ Hecuba ” is also closely reproduced, often 
with an exact verbal resemblance, which the 
editor exhibits by the aid of that familiar 
expedient of modern journalism and stand- 
ing terror of the guilty plagiarist from Mr. 
Spurgeon and other celebrated authors—the 
use of parallel passages. With regard to 
Aelian’s famous quotation 

EAapoy 3 Axo xepalv evOhow [plraas] 

Kepoiaoay, hv opdcorres abxjoovar ohy 

ooacew Ovyatépa— 
which (as is well known) gave the first 
impulse to sceptical inquiry into the condi- 
tion of the text, from having obviously no 
place in any part of the play as it now 
stands, the editor boldly suggests that in 





ascribing it to the ‘‘ Iphigeneia”’ of Euripides 
Aelian may have been trusting to his 
memory, and that it really occurred else- 
where—perhaps in the ‘ Iphigeneia” of 
Polveidus, the Sophist mentioned by Aristotle 
in the Poetics. He backs up this theory by a 
striking example of a similar mistake from 
vol. iv. of the collected edition of Sir Henry 
Taylor’s works, where (p. 46) that distin- 
guished writer quotes a passage from the 
‘“* Taming of the Shrew,” and says in a foot- 
note that it comes from the ‘ Winter’s 
Tale,” There is no doubt too great a ten- 
dency to regard the ancients as incapable of 
making slips of this kind, especially when 
their testimony is essential for the support 
of some favourite hypothesis. We should 
not forget that they were human beings 
like ourselves, and had not the benefit of 
our literary dictionaries and concordances. 

With these imperfect remarks we must 
take leave of a fascinating subject, and 
refer those of our readers who wish to 
pursue it to Mr. England’s own pages. It 
will be gathered from what we have already 
said, that they will find the various difficul- 
ties which darken the course of the drama 
stated with fairness and precision, and often 
convincingly met; and they will not regret 
the time spent upon a play which, as its 
latest editor says, was in ancient times 
‘among the best-known and best-liked of 
Greek tragedies, while in modern literature 
and art it is linked in various ways with 
such names as Erasmus, Racine, Gluck, and 
Schiller.” 

H. F. Wirson. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS AT BALLYKNOCK. 
London: Nov. 17, 1891. 

In October 1889 an underground passage con- 
nected with a rath or earthen fort on a farm 
at Ballyknock, in the county of Cork, was 
opened by the sons of the farmer’s widow. 
They found in it a pillar-stone scored with 
Oghams. They also found Oghams on many 
of the slabs of stone with which the passage 
was roofed. Hearing in April 1890 of this 
discovery, the Rev. Edmond Barry, parish 
priest of Rathcormack, repeatedly visited Bally- 
knock, and made rubbings and photographs of 
all the inscribed stones, fifteen in number. 
The new number of the Journal published by 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
contains Father Barry’s readings of these in- 
scriptions. They are accompanied by a careful 
and learned commentary, and are followed by 
notes, which contain some corrections made by 
Prof. Rhys, who visited Ballyknock and 
examined the Oghams in August 1891. Speak- 
ing roughly, the dialect in which most of these 
inscriptions are written bears the same relation 
to Gaelic—even the Gaelic of the ninth cen- 
tury—that Latin does to French. Philologists 
will, therefore, welcome the following fifteen 
documents, although, like most Ogham inscrip- 
tions, they contain little but proper names in 
the genitive singular. It will be understood 
that on the stones the words are not divided : 


1, MAILAGURO MAQ... LILA, 
(There is a blank space after may.) 
2. LAMA DE LICCI MAC MAIC BROCC, 

(At the beginning there is a fracture in 
which a few scores may have been 
lost.) 

3. ERACOBI MAQI ERAQETAI. 
4. GRILAGNI MAQI SCILAGNI. 





5. CLIUCOANAS MAQI MAQI TRENI 
6. DRUTIQULI MAQI MAQI : : RODAGNI. 

(For the last word Father Barry gives 
rrrodagni, the triple r of which can 
hardly be right.) 

- BRANAN MAQI OQOLI. 

(For Branan we should have expected 
Branagni “ Corvuli.”” The Ogham- 
writer here was obviously using a 
dialect not spoken by him, but handed 
down by tradition.) 

BoGArl MAQI BIRACO. 

(Prof. Rhys, says Father Barry, doubted 
whether this inscription is not Mogai 
magi Biraci, the first and the last 
letters being, apparently, obscure.) 


I 


a 


9, CRONUN MAC Barr. 

10. BLAT EGSI. 

11. Acro MAQI M... MAGO, 
12, ERCAI DANA. 

(Father Barry divides thus: Erca dana ; 
but ¢/. No. 10.) 

13. DoMMO MAQU VIDUCURI. 

(For Viducuri Father Barry gives Fedu- 
cur’; but, in an inscription of this 
date the sign TIT should be read », 
and there seem to be five, not four, 
notches before the d. Mayu seems = 
the indeclinable maccu, mocu of the 
Book of Armagh, and Adamnan’s 
Life of Columba.) 

14, ANM MEDDUGINI. 


(Here anm, which occurs on twelve or 
thirteen other Oghams, is an abbrevia- 
tion of *aname=Ir. ainm, ‘* name.” 

15. CosaLort. 

(The second letter is doubtful. The 
sixth is read o (i.e. ¢) by Prof. Rhys, 
u by Father Barry. If the name be 
for coxalout/, the primeval form of 
the gen. sg. of cosluath, ‘‘ swift- 
footed,” the preference must be given 
to Prof. Rhys’s reading.) 

From the linguistic point of view, these in- 
scriptions fall into two groups. Nos. 1, 2, 9, 
10, and 12, belong to the Old-Irish period, say 
from A.D. 600 to A.D. 900. The rest are in a 
primeval Celtic dialect, which, so far as regards 
its declensional endings, stands on the same 
level as the Gaulish inscriptions. Thus magi 
(O.Ir. maic, ‘‘filii’’), and the names Fracobi, 
(rrilagni, Rodagui, Scilagni, Treni, Drutiquli, 
Ogoli, Viducuri, Meddugini, and Cosaléti, ELra- 
getai and DBogai, are genitives sg. of the o- 
declension. In C/iu-cuanas (No. 5) we prob- 
ably have the gen. sg. of a stem in x,=Gr. 
kuvés, Skr. ¢éinas, the oa apparently express- 
ing the fraction of « by the following a (0). 
The cliu- (rectius c/eo- ?) may be cognate with 
Gr. «AéFos and the second element of the 
Galatian name which Strabo gives as Aouvé- 
wrews. In Meddugini, which Father Barry 
rightly connects with the Celtic Meduyenos 
(C.L.L. ii. 162), the dd represents theintervocalic 
spirant dental. So in Ogmic writing ch and 
th are represented respectively by cc and ¢t. 
In (frilagni, Ogoli, and Scilagni, the 1 (for //) 
seems an instance of ‘‘ singling.” 

WHITLEY STOKES. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
Tue president and council of the Royal 
Society have recommended Prof. Charles Lap- 
worth and Prof. A. W. Riicker for the Royal 
Medals this year, and the Queen has signified 
her approval of the award. The other 
medallists are Prof. Cannizzaro for the Copley 
a and Prof. Victor Meyer for the Davy 
al. 


TuE great Index of Genera and Species of 
Flowering Plants, on which Mr. B. Daydon 
Jackson has been continuously engaged for 
nearly ten years, is now ready for the printers’ 
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hands, and will be issued by the Clarendon 
Press, under the title ‘‘ Index Kewensis nomi- 
num omnium plantarum phanerogamerum, 
1735-1885." The work has been carefully 
revised by Sir Joseph Hooker, who, besides 
annotating the manuscript, has undertaken the 
care of the geographical distribution. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Currron Suaxsrere Socrery.—(Saturday, Oct. 24.) 


Mrs. C. I. Spencer, vice-president, in the chair.— 
Mr. 8. L. Gwynn read a paper on ** The Inartistic 
Structure of ‘Cymbeline.’’’ ‘The elder Dumas, 
although he had been au impassioned student of 
Shakspere, did not, till he had seen ** Romeo and 
Juliet’? acted, recognise him as ‘* the man who 
after God had created most.’’ Lamb's essay is a 
weighty testimony on the other side. In the 
quality of fitness for dramatic presentation, Shaks- 
pere’s work is most unequal. It may be taken as 
a canon that every drama ought to gain by 
adequate representation, except in the few cases 
where it is physically impossible, as in ** Lear.”’ 
But ‘‘ Cymbeline,”’ as the text stands, would not 
gain by being acted. Its defects are twofold: 
first, of motive in the jealousy of Losthumus, 
which appears insufficiently accounted for. 
Posthumus is not, like Leoutes, of a jealous 
nature ; it is unreasonable to suppose that a sane 
man would fail to see that his objection to 
Jachimo’s first evidence applies equally to the 
later. But the gravest defect is that of structure. 
The play is called ‘* Cymbeline ;"’ and the mere fact 
that it takes its name from so unimportant a 
character seems to indicate that Shakspere wished 
to condone bis shortcoming, and pretend that the 
various actions derived « real unity and coherence 
from their relation to the central figure of the 
king. ‘True, they have enough cohesion for a 
narrative, but not for a drama. We open with 
the story of Imogen and Posthumus, which is 
pursued practically without a break up to the end 
of Act ii. Then comes in the charming idyll of 
the young princes, distracting attention from the 
love-story. In reading, one pardons anything 
fer such poetry; but it obscures the course of the 
action. The third act is the weakest; it is not 
clear why Visanio brings Imogen to Milford. 
Does he expect to meet Posthumus there’ If so, 
why does he leave her’ If he believes the rendez- 
vous a mere pretext, why does he take her there ? 
If he wishes to accompany Lucius, why does he 
not escort her? ‘The answer is, of course, that 
imogen may be stranded at the cave, and that 
Pisanio may be enabled to send Cloten to Wales. 
That Cloten should travel alone seems as improb- 
able to us as to Belarius. Again, we must allow 
that probability is strained to connect the boys 
with the main action. Objections like these are 
infinitely more prominent to the mind when we 
see people moving on the stage. Scene 7 in Actiii. 
shifts back to Rome for a bare twenty lines, to 
throw lght upon the very obscure subject of 
Lucius’s movements ; and lastly, when all the 
personages have been brought together after 
the long arm of coincidence has been stretched 
to the utinost, Posthumus is thrown into 
prison in order apparently to introduce the 
grossly inartistic masque of spirits. No piay 
of equal excellence merits such strictures. 
But there is generally observable in the Jater plays 
a looseness of treatment. In ‘*‘ Cymbeline’’ we 
have nobly dramatic scenes like the parting, and 
still more the recognition, of Imogen and Post- 
humus, or, in a different vein, the defiance of Caesar. 
But, as a whole, one cannot but feel that here is a 
pretty story which Shakspere, secure already of 
tame und money, chose to tell in a leosely dram- 
atic form, and which, considered from thestandpoint 
of strict dramatic excellence, is poor indeed. - Mrs. 
Spencer read a paper on ‘* Imogen,”’ who is one of 
Shakspere’s most charming women. In the har- 
mony and symmetry of her character she resembles 
Portia in ‘“* The Merchant of Venice’’ more than 
any other. Softer than Cordclia, stronger than 


Desdemona, more worldly wise than Miranda or 
Juliet, less sententious than Isabella, she is equal 
to any of these in purity, loving devotion, and 
nobility of mind. Yet she is not too perfect for 
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human nature. There is in her that tinge of 
jealousy which Thackeray maintains no good 
woman is without. One is inclined to find fault 
with her for the readiness with which she resumes 
friendly relations with Jachimo, but the freedom 
of manners of the time must be remembered. 
Hazlitt’s mode of accounting for it is most objec- 
tionable. But the real explanation is to be found in 
| the beautiful tenderness and self-abnegation which 
| were the foundation of her character. With all 
| this sweetness of character, she is intellectual, and, 
best of all, she is religious. All these fine qualities 
are combined in a form of such loveliness and 
dignity that the exclamation of Belarius seems 
most natural-—‘‘ By Jupiter, an angel, or 1f not, an 
earthly paragon.’’—Miss Louisa Mary Davies, in a 
paper cutitled ‘‘A Quartette of Shbakspere’s 
(Jueens,”’ considered the characters of Elinor of 
Guienne, Margaret of Anjou, Gertrude of Den- 
mark, and the unnamed widow who married King 
Cymbeline. In Shakspere’s delineation of these 
there is a subtle quality of characterisation, which 
gives them in the respective plays a more com- 
manding position than on other grounds seems 
their due. It is interesting to inquire by what 
right they dominate their respective environments. 
Elinor pervades all the action of the play, has a 
sharp word for every occasion, is equally at home 
in the royal presence-chamber and in the besiegers’ 
camp; originating nothing, but ever by her 
presence giving vitality and intensity to all that 
passes ; and when the unexpected news of her death 
comes to John, we quite understand his cry of 
despair. He knows that her energy has been his 
spur, her sagacity his safeguard, and her indomit- 
able resolution the mainstay of his own shifty 
character. Margaret is possessed of a mania for 
ruing. Her picture is so hateful, that we are 
glad to take refuge from our horror in the sup- 
position that the artist responsible for the portrait 
grossly exaggerated the excrescences of a character 
that must at the best have been coarse and un- 
feminine. It is probable that the increase of 
hardness and cruelty, which is so noticeable as the 
history advances, is intended to be represented as 
the effect of an eternal chafing against the 
womanish gentleness and small-spiritedness of her 
husband, and indignation at the desperate pre- 
dicaments into which this disposition was 
continually leading them and their friends. It is 
a little difficult to see why a frail woman like 
Gertrude, without any special force of character, 
any strong impulses to good or evil, should be so 
salient a feature in the tragedy of ‘* Hamlet,’’ 
as it rests in our memory. May it not be because 
she holds in her hands the hearts of so many of 
the principal personages depicted’ In the lady 
who married Cymbeline, we have a far less amiable 
type of character. She loves to interfere in state 
affairs. ler iniluence at Court is unbounded, 
everywhere felt, by all acknowledged. Her 
methods of obtaining such an ascendancy seems 
to savour of a Southern origin. Dissimulation, 
hatred masked in wreathed smiles, malice cloaked 
in intercessions for mercy, the secret poison 
offered in the guise of a friendly gift, are not the 
chosen weapons of the Celt.—Mr. Norman Spencer 
read ‘‘ A Comparison of ‘Cymbeline,’ Massinger’s 
‘The Picture,’ and De Musset’s ‘ Barberine.’ ’’ 
No story could have given Shakspere a better 
opportunity for the display of his master talents 
than that of Vosthumus and his inconsidered 
wager. And, indeed, the skilful manner in which 
the threads of the story are interwoven, and the 
interest in the main plot never allowed to flag, 
excite our highest admiration. In Imogen we find 
all that we most admire and worship in woman, 
from unstained purity to ornamental cookery. 
Massinger’s play has substantially the same plot 
as ‘* Cymbeline.’? The great difference between 
the two plays lies in characterisation, artistic 
development, and poetic power. With our belief 
in the beauty and symmetry of Imogen’s character 
is bound up our belief in the beauty and 
symmetry of the whole play. It is fortunate that 
Massinger’s claims do not rest upon *‘ The Picture ’’ 
alone ; for its plot is rugged and unsymmetrical, 
its characterisation poor, and we look in vain for 
those finer shades of pathos and poetry which give 
to **Cymbeline”’ its peculiar charm. About the 
whole of ‘*The Picture’ there is suspicion of 
stereotype. This is particularly noticeable towards 





the end. The idea of forcing the imprisoned 


— 


Ubaldo and Ricardo to ply the distaff for a living 
is unexpected, and seems to point to over-fidelity 
to an original. How this might have been avoided 
is well shown by De Musset, who with true and 
artistic instinct does not allow a shadow of doubt 
to exist between the absent husband and wife, and 
therefore does not use the magic portrait as an 
essential of the plot, but only introduces it, that 





it may be indignantly rejected by the loyal hus- 
band. De Musset does not spoil his play by the 
introduction of so forced a character as Houoria 
and with his single plot he produces the effect of 
pleasing symmetry which is wanting in Massinzer's 
double plot. The fact that the French play is in 
prose presents a comparison from the poetic stand- 
point. Shbakspere’s merit from that point of view 
seems to be perfect sympathy with his subject. 
He uses forms according to the life, and not accord- 
ing to the form. With nim the thought is primary, 
the symbol secondary. ‘hus heis seldom obscure, 
And the symbol being the natural clothing of the 
thought (for his choice isin culours infallible), perfect 
harmony is the result. Inits artistic completeness 
“‘Cymbeline’’ goes forward gathering strength 
almost to the end ; but surely a proud defianc: of 
the Roman would not have becn a conclusion less 
in accordance with art than the actual peace, 
abandoning the very liberty which had b en 
bought at the cost of much bloodshed.—Mr. L. M. 
Griffiths read some notes on Sidney Walker’s com- 
ments on Act 1 Scene i. of ‘‘ Cymbeline.’’_ 


PuttoLoaican Socrery.—(Friday, Nov. 6.) 


Henry Brapwry, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
The first paper, read by the president, was by Mr. 
Russell Martineau, on the ‘* Pronunciation of the 
English Vowels in the Seventeenth Century,” and 
consisted of Buxtort’s list of the long and short 
Hebrew vowels with their English and German 
equivalents, comments by Mr. Martineau, and 
Jobn Davies’ translation in 1656 of Buxtorf’s 
Latin. Buxtorf died in 1629; his son edited the 
father’s works left unfinished at his death, and 
issued the Epitome Grammaticae Hebracae in 1653. 
As the late Mr. A. J. Ellis did not deal with the 
pronunciation of the seventeenth century in his 
monumental work on Karly English Pronunciation, 
but stops at Shakspere, Buxtorf’s list is of 
interest to students.—'lhe second paper was by Mr. 
E. Rh. Wharton, and contended (1) that primarily 
and essentially 4 is not a negative or prohibitive 
particle, but an interrogutive; (2) that many ua 
sentences which are at present printed as assertions 
might better be printed as questions; and (3) that 
even in other cases the apparent negative contains 
or presupposes an interrogative meaning. 





AnturopotoaicaL Instirure.—(Zuesday, Nor. 10.) 


Dr. E. B. Tyzor, president, in the chair.—Mr. 
Francis Galton exhibited, on behalf of Lady 
Brooke, a photograph of a human figure carved on 
a rounded sandstone rock in Sarawak. The rock 
is about twelve feet in height, and the sculpture is 
in high relief, and of the size of life—Mr. Galton 
also exhibited some imprints of the hand, by 
Dr. Forgeot, of the Laboratoire d’ Anthropologie 
criminale, Lyon.—Dr. Tylor read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Limits of Savage Religion.’’ In defining the reli- 
gious systems of the lower races, so as to place them 
correctly in the history of culture, careful examina- 
tion is necessary to separate the genuine develop- 
ments of native theology from the effects of inter- 
course with civilised foreigners. Especially through 
missionary influence since the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, ideas of dualistic and mono- 
theistic deities, and of the moral government of the 
world, have been implanted on native polytheism 
in various parts of the globe. For instance, as has 
lately become clear by the inquiries of anthrop- 
ologists, the world-famous Great Spirit of the 
North American Indians arose from the teachings 
of the Jesuit missionaries in Canada early in the 
seventeenth century. This and analogous names 
for a supreme deity unknown previously to native 
belief have since spread over North America, 
amalgamating with native doctrines and ceremonial 
rites into highly interesting but perplexing com- 
binations. The mistaken attribution to barbaric 
races of theological beliefs really belonging to the 
cultured world, as well as the development among 
these races of new religious formations under 





cultured influence, are due to several causes, which 
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it was the object of this paper to, examine: (1) 
Direct adoption from foreign teachers; (2) the 
exaggeration of genuine native deities of a lower 
order into a god or devil; (3) the conversion of 
native words, denoting a whole class of minor 
spiritual beings, such as ghosts or demons, into 
individual names, alleged to be those of a supreme 
good deity or arival evil deity. Detailed criticism 
of the names and descriptions of such beings in 
accounts of the religions of native tribes of America 
and Australasia was adduced, giving in many cases 
direct proof of the beliefs in question being 
borrowed or developed under foreign influence, 
and thus strengthening the writer’s view that they 
and ideas related to them formed no original part 
of the religion of the lower races. The problems 
involved are, however, of great difficulty, the only 
hope of their full solution in many cases lying in 
the researches of anthropologists and philologists 
minutely acquainted with the culture and 
languages of the districts; while such researches 
will require to be carried out without delay, before 
important evidence, still available, has dis- 
appeared. 








FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS., 
Tuis society, which of late has been somewhat 
peripatetic in its ways—holding last year 
its exhibition in London—has now returned 
to its old quarters in Sauchiehall-street, 
Glasgow, and opened, in two rooms of the 
Institute, a display which comprises a fair 
proportion of fresh, careful, and spirited work. 
Mr. Francis Powell, the president of the 
society, is favourably represented in works like 
his bright and vivid ‘‘ Shore Waves,” and his 
‘Loch Loskin” and ‘‘ Bull Rocks, Frith of 
Clyde”; while the vice-president, Mr. W. 
McTaggart—whether in oils or water-colours, 
one of the most capable and original of British 
painters — sends his version, in the latter 
medium, of ‘‘ The Young Connoisseurs,” a party 
of fisher children, seen on the sands and 
against sun-lighted sea, following in delighted 
wonderment an itinerant Italian image-maker, 
who carries in his arms his plaster transcripts 

of the great white shapes of ancient Greece. 

Mr. James Paterson is always a prominent 
exhibitor in West of Scotland art displays; and 
this year, ‘‘ The Mill,” with its play of colour 
and light and shade, with its sense of nature’s 
ever - changing, never-ceasing motion, the 
“White Azalea,” so freely and broadly handled, 
so nobly set against the glowing canvas of 
Giorgione’s ‘‘ Saint Sebastian and Other Saints,” 
with the rest that he shows, amply sustain 
the reputation which this clever, Paris-trained 
Lowlander has already won. 

During recent years the main influence that 
has incited and guided the younger Glasgow 
artists — indeed, the more capable of the 
Scottish painters generally—has come from 
France ; but recently the school of early English 
landscapists has been asserting its educative 
power, has gradually come to be recognised as 
exemplary. Mr. R. B. Nisbet has for long 
worked under Cox; his own excellent works 
have derived their stimulus, and much of 
their method, from the painter of ‘“ Chang- 
ing Pastures.” Mr. Nisbet is here represented 
by his important ‘‘Thundery Afternoon,” and by 
such smaller but very complete and harmoni- 
ous works as ‘‘ A Cloud,” and ‘‘ Moorland—a 
Grey Day.” Again, Mr. Garden G. Smith’s 
- Yorkshire River,” with its quietude, concen- 
tration, sober harmony of poetic feeling, and 
care for restfully balanced composition, is mani- 
festly a sweet echo from the days of Constable 
and his compeers. 

Mr. Tom Scott shows ‘ A Check,” his large, 
freely touched, river-side subject, its fore- 
ground made gay with a motley crowd of otter- 
hunters and their hounds, Mr. A, D. Reid sends 





several of his tenderly coloured, quietly rendered 
landscape subjects and Spanish street scenes. 
Mr. R. W. Allem has been painting in the 
Far East; and his art has passed into a phase 
of vivid colouring, which contrasts with the 
subdued tone-painting of his earlier French 
manner, and approaches, in works like 
‘* Madras Beach,” to the incisive handling, to 
the telling blottesque manner—so effectively 
suggestive of the sun-lit brilliancy of Nature, 
of her sparkling, changeful tinting—of Mr. 
Arthur Melville. The latter shows here his 
‘‘Javonaise Dancers,” already visible in the 
Royal Scottish Academy, not by any means to 
be ranked among his highest achievements. 

Mr. H. W. Kerr has painted, with an 
admirable delicacy and thoroughness of 
modelling in the faces, two studies of aged 
peasants, the finer being his half-length, 
cabinet-sized picture of an old Irish woman, 
bending reverently ‘‘At Mass.” Mr. John 
Terriss sends some antique street scenes from 
Birmingham and Edinburgh, touched in a 
singularly effective fashion—very luminous and 
vaporous in their delicate crimson and orange 
skies; very telling in the opposition to these 
are the black gables struck so boldly against 
their clarity. In fact, Mr. Terriss’s water-colours 
evince a facility that is only too great, too 
insistent, to be entirely welcome in the work of 
a young painter. They are too “forthright” 
in manner, too suggestive of Frank Howard’s 
‘Whole Art of Picture Making reduced to 
the Simplest Principles”; they show less 
than might be desired of that search and effort, 
of that humble submission to nature, of that 
reverent eye turned constantly towards her 
present facts, which best become the true artist 
in his earlier practice. Yet they are striking 
works; and if their painter will be true to his own 
best self, will resist that facility which we should 
judge to be his besetting sin, he may do really 
admirable things in the future. His ‘ ’Twixt 
the Gloaming and the Mirk”—with its broad 
horizon line, its great dark windmill-sails 
spread against the orange sky, its clear palpi- 
tating corner of formless cloud appearing to 
the right, and its largely handled figures of 
fisher-tolk in the foreground, plodding home- 
ward beside the still pools of backwater—is a 
picture that no visitor to the exhibition can 
miss the sight of; and none, seeing it, can well 
fail to be touched by its impressiveness. 








LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE EGYPTIAN DELTA. 
Cairo; Nov. 7, 1891. 

Danninos PAsHA has been kind enough to 
allow me to take a copy of a very interesting 
and important inscription which is now in his 
possession. The inscription is a long one, and 
is engraved in hieroglyphs of exquisite form on 
the three sides of a bronze pedestal of a large 
bronze statue of the goddess Neith, discovered 
this summer among the ruins of Sais, along 
with many bronze figures of the Pharaonic 
period. Above the hieroglyphs on the front 
of the pedestal runs line of Karian characters. 
According to the hieroglyphic legend, the 
statue was dedicated to Neith and Horus by 
Si-Qarr, 1 name in which Danninos Pasha is 
doubtless right in seeing the Egyptian words 
‘*the son of a Karian,” though, in another part 
of the inscription, the Egyptian name of the 
dedicator is stated to be Pe-tu-Neith, ‘‘The 
gift of Neith.” Si-Qarr is called the son of 
Kapat-Qar, “ Kapat the Karian,” ‘‘ born of 
the lady of the house Neith-mert-ha-Uah-ab- 
Ra.” The name of the ‘‘ prince” Uah-ab-Ra 
or Apries is not enclosed in a cartouche, showing 
that he did not claim royal rank. 

Si-Qarr is further styled an officer of Psam- 
metichus I., both of whose cartouches are given. 
It is therefore evident that the prince of Sais, 





whose name is included in that of the mother 
of Si-Qarr, must have been a predecessor of 
Psammetichus I. ; and since we know from the 
Assyrian monuments that the father of the 
latter was called Necho, while Apries was a 
family name among his descendants, we must 
conclude that the Apries of the statue was the 
hitherto unknown grandfather of the founder 
of the XXVIth Dynasty. 

Another interesting historical ; fact results 
from the inscription. As the Karian father of 
Si-Qarr married an Egyptian whose name 
indicates that she was a native of Sais, we may 
infer that Karians were settled in that part of 
the Delta long before the time when their aid 
was invoked by Psammetichus I. Polyaenos 
(Strategy. VII.) is thus shown to be more correct 
than Herodotos in his reference to the settle- 
ment of the Karians and Ionians in Egypt. 

But these are not all the conclusions which 
can be drawn from a study of the newly dis- 
covered monument. It proves that Lepsius was 
right in regarding certain inscriptions found at 
Abu-Simbel and in other parts of Egypt as of 
Karian origin. It also shows that the founder 
of the XXVIth Dynasty gave evidence of his 
appreciation of the services rendered to him by 
the Karian mercenaries by appointing one at 
least of them an officer of his court. A 
bilingual inscription on the pedestal of a small 
bronze Apis now in the Gizeh Museum, which 
I have published in my memoir on the Karian 
texts, had already confirmed the statement of 
Herodotos, that in the later days of the dynasty 
the Karians had acted as dragomen; we now 
know that at an earlier period they could be 
raised to offices of state. Lastly, we must not 
forget that the newly found inscription is 
bilingual, and will, therefore, assist us in the 
decipherment of the Karian alphabet. On this 
point I shal! have something to say on a future 
occasion. 

I hope that before long it will be possible 
to commence excavations on behalf of the 
museum which is about to be founded at 
Alexandria. Dr. Botti has pointed out the 
direction in which we must look for the remains 
of Rakotis, the Egyptian predecessor of 
Alexandria. Ushebtis of the time of the 
XXVIth Dynasty have been found in tombs at 
Gabbari, from which he infers, with justice, 
that here must have been the site of the 
necropolis of the Egyptian city, the city itself 
being situated in its immediate vicinity. Greek 
pottery of the sixth century 3B.c. has recently 
been discovered in the neighbourhood. This is 
only what might have been expected, when we 
remember that the Pharos is already alluded to 
in the Odyssey. A. H. SAYcE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Tue first winter exhibition of the New English 
Art Club will be opened next week at the 
Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 
The private view is fixed for to-day (Saturday), 

Miss Broprick will deliver a course of three 
lectures upon ‘‘Egypt,” in Dr. Williams’s 
Library, Gordon-square, on the three first 
Thursdays of December, at 4 p.m. 

Mr. Arrnuur L. Contin, of New Bond- 
street, has acquired the copyright of Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft’s tine statue of John Bright, and 
is issuing bronze statuettes from the original 
model, uniform with the statuettes of the same 
sculptor’s ‘‘ General Gordon.” 

Mr. Locspaiw’s very clever cabinet pictures 
of the Riviera afford a pleasant contrast to the 
fog which at this season of the year too often 
broods outside the galleries of Bond-strcet. 
Once within the pleasant room of the Fine Art 
Society, where they hang at present, he must 
have little imagination who is not cheered with 
the sunshine which the artist has brought away 
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with him from the Mediterranean. The red 
rocks sinking into bright blue seas, the vivid 
foliage of the gardens and their not less vivid 
flowers, the strong lights, the scarcely weaker 
shadows, were not easy things to paint. Such 
striking contrasts as much of the scenery affords 
on a bright day, however delightful they may 
be in nature, are difficult to translate into paint 
without some crudity and garishness. Tosay 
that Mr. Logsdail always succeeds in harmonis- 
ing them would,be going too far—he sees too 
strongly and paints too boldly for that ; his aim 
perhaps is rather to startle with what he 
regards as the truth, than to conciliate 
by compromise. But some of his most 
daring effects want but little of success, 
as ‘Le Lion de Terre, San Raphael” 
(15), or the study of flesh in sunlight, ‘‘ On 
the Beach in July, Pordighera”’ (35). More 
restful are the lovely view ‘‘ From Beaulieu to 
Bordighera”’ (29), and the sweet, gray “ En- 
trance to Vallombrosa” (14). And, indeed, 
though the power of the painting is alike in 
all, there is enough variety in these sixty-six 
pictures to please many tastes. For some 
quality or another the following seem to us to 
be among the most notable of them: “A 
Corner of the Walls of San Remo” (2); ‘‘ The 
Beach and Castle, Noli” (10); ‘* Valley of the 
Nervia ” (20); ‘* A Summer Evening near San 
Raphael” (36); ‘Up the Vallone” (51); 
‘ Finalborgo ” (55); ‘Oil Mills in the Valley 
Francia” (63); ‘*Mine Host of Albenga”’ 
(64); and ‘‘ The Cogoletto Road ” (65). 


MUSIC. 

OPERA AND CONCERTS. 

‘« LonENGRIN ” was again given at Covent 
Garden on Monday evening, with Chevalier 
Scovel in the title-réle. His voice easily filled 
the theatre; but he was so lavish of it in 
the two earlier acts that in the love duet and 
concluding scene there was a lack of resonance, 
and there were also signs of effort. His view 
of the part is scarcely supernatural enough ; he 
is, at times, a very mortal hero and _ lover. 
Mlle. Martini was not satisfactory in the first 
and second acts, but good in the love duet. 
Mile. de Spagni was the Ortruda, and again 
showed how thoroughly she has entered into 
the part ; her intentions are always good, though 
she has not the power of some of her 
predecessors which this difficult role so needs. 
Signor Abramoff was ill; and, at a few hours’ 
notice, Mr. Ffrangcon Davies took his place, 
and proved an admirable herald. MM. Duf- 
riche and Lorrain (Frederick and the King) 
deserve praise. The chorus was far from good ; 
the orchestra played well, although false notes 
were heard now and then. 

Mr. Henschel gave his second concert on 
Thursday, November 12, when the larger 
portion of the programme was assigned to M. 
Ysaye, who played the Mendelssohn Concerto 
and the Max Bruch Scotch Fantasia. The 
rendering of the former was very fine, though 
here and there the individuality of the 
interpreter was a little too pronounced. This 
is, of course, a fault in the right direction, for 
individuality is rare ; but to have it and not show 
it should be the artist's highest aim. It is in 
his rendering of Bach that M. Ysaye loses him- 
self most in the music; then his virtuosity is 
really veiled. The Bruch Fantasia is a legiti- 
mate show piece, and, moreover, is cleverly 
written and effectively scored. Mr. Henschel 
has always been a friend to Haydn, and the 
verformance of the Symphony in C (B, & TH. 
No. 7) was most attractive. One must be very 
young or very //asé not to be able to enjoy such 
sound honest music. The programme included 
Schumann’s noble ‘‘ Genoveva © Overture, and 
a selection from ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” 





Senor Sarasate gave his second concert on 
Friday, and again St. James’s Hall was 
crammed. He played the new Max Bruch 
Concerto for the second time, and the work 
certainly improves on acquaintance. He was 
also heard in Saint Saens’s third Concerto, and 


| his wonderfully delicate performance of the 


middle movement produced the usual enthu- 
siasm. The orchestra, under the direction of 
Mr. Cusins, was heard to advantage in a Bach 
Suite. 

Mile, Mathilde Wurm played Chopin’s Bal- 
lade in F minor at the Saturday Popular Con- 
cert. She has good command of the key-board ; 
but this particular*piece of the Polish composer, 
with its *‘ longing sadness,” its reveries, and its 
passionate bursts, demands qualities in the in- 
terpreter which Mlle. Wurm does not as yet 
possess. To name only one or two points :—the 
loud stretto before the coda lacked tone, and the 
soft chords lacked mystery; while the plaintive 
melodies of the coda itself were lost in the notes. 
Mrs. Helen Trust sang Giordani’s florid song 
‘** Let not age” charmingly ; she was also good 
in Grieg’s characteristic ‘‘ Solvejg” song, but 
the first part was somewhat dragged. The 
Quartet was Beethoven’s in E minor, with M. 
Ysaye as leader; he afterwards played in his 
best manner some Bach solos. The Quartet was 
well rendered. The programme concluded with 
Mendelssohn's D minor pianoforte Trio. 

Dr. C. V. Stanford’s Dramatic Oratorio 
‘*Eden” was performed by the Royal Choral 
Society at the Albert Hall on Wednesday 
evening. The general character of the work 
has already been described in connexion with 
the performance at Birmingham. The impres- 
sion then produced is maintained after a second 
hearing. ‘The music is clever enough,’and as the 
work becomes familiar, many interesting details 
attract attention; but cleverness is the pre- 
vailing element. The ‘‘ Hell” section contains 
some very fine passages, and yet there is some- 
thing artificial about the scene. Is Satan 
a myth or a reality’ If the former, there is 
not enough poetry ; if the latter, it is not suffi- 
ciently impressive. There is neither sufficient 
interest nor awe. The scene of the Temptation 
in the last part is certainly one of the most 
striking in the work, whether considered from 
a dramatic or a musical point of view. The 
performance was an exceedingly good one. 
The choir sang magnificently. Miss Macintyre 
was in excellent voice; Mdme. Hope Glenn 
and Mr. Ben Davies were very good. Mr. 
Henschel has evidently deeply studied the part 
of Satan, of which he gives a most vivid ren- 
dering. Mr. Barnby conducted with his usual 
ability. 

J. 8. SmepiLock. 





MUSIU NOTES. 

Mme. Preros LANGRANA, ue Sorabji, will give 
a concert on Monday, November 25, at 3 p.m., 
at the Steinway Hall. Mme. Belle Cole, 
Fraulein Kaysel, Signor Lorenzi, and Mr. Enes 
Blackmore will be among the performers. The 
concert is under the patronage of the Duchess 
of Teck, who has promised to be present. 
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JOSEPHINE (Second Edition).—'THE HAPPY DAYS of the 
EMPRESS MARIE LOUISE (Second Edition).—MARIE 
LOUISE and the DECADENCE of the EMPIRE. 

Crown &yo, cloth, with Portrait, gilt top, 5s. each. 
*,* Other Volumes to follow. 


Ready this day, a TENTH EDITION of 
JOSEPH HATTON’S POPULAR NOVEL, 


BY ORDER OF THE CZAR. 


Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 





Londo  Hvrensox & Co., Peternoster Row. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 











BEWES (WYNDHAM ANSTIS, LL.B.)—COPYRIGHT, PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, &c.: a 
anual 0 ractica. aw. TOWN SVO, cloth, price vs. 





DURHAM (WILLIAM, F.R.S.E.).—FOOD, PHYSIOLOGY, &. “Science in Plain Language ” Series. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


FARRER (J. A.)—PAGANISM and CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
MIDDLETON (Prof. J. H.).—The REMAINS of ANCIENT ROME. In 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth. 


[In the press. 














MUIR (Rev. P. M‘ADAM).—The CHURCH of SCOTLAND: a Sketch of its History. New Edition, 


with Notes and Index. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 








SCOTT (Sir WALTER.—The LADY of the LAKE). With numerous Illustration by Birket Foster and 


Sir John Gilbert, and Steel Frontispiece and Vignette by Turner. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 





SCOTT (Sir WALTER).—WAVERLEY NOVELS. New Popular Edition. With Introductory 


Vignettes and Special Glossaries. In 25 vols. Now ready, Vols. 1 to 14, price 6d. each. 


STOKES (Prof. Sir G. G. Bart, M.P.—NATURAL THEOLOGY. The Gifford Lectures, 1891. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


TILLYARD (FRANK, B.A).—BANKING and NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS: a Manual of 


Practical Law. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


WELLHAUSEN (Prof. J. SKETCH of the HISTORY of ISRAEL and JUDAH. ‘Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 




















WILSON (Sir DANIEL, LL.D., F.R.S.E.) —MEMORIALS of EDINBURGH in the OLDEN TIME. 


2 vols., medium 4to, cloth, price 25s. Also a few copies on hand-made paper, half-morocco, price £3 3s. 








~~ BOYS’ BOOKS. 


DE QUINCEY’S | THE | BOC 
counzora woRKs. WAVERLEY NOVELS, sazox xoxcxavsnn, rn 





eet —— BRUCE’S TRAVELS. Price 
ster Mastations In If volumes, snail crown Svo,| AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. | is.0a. 
cloth extra, gilt top, price £2 10s,; or in half-rox- COOK’S VOYAGES. Price 
burghe, gilt top. COMPLETE SzBTs: | 3s. Gd. 

1. Price £1 1s. Sixpenny Edition, 'DANA’S TWO YEARS BEFORE 

FARRAR’S in 4 vols., 8vo, half French morocco. the MAST. Price 2s. 6d. 
2. Price £1 17s. Pocket Edition H FIRE- 
SCHOOL TALES. Illustrated with 125 Wood Engravings, re | DREAMS by FRENC 





numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown | 3. Price £2 Ss. Twelve-Volume LILLIPUT. Price ls. 6d. 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. Edition, printed from the Plates of the Cen- ’ 
tenary Edition. Illustrated with Steel Frontis- | LOCKHART S LIF E of SIR 


ERIC; or Little by Little. With | imorvces, pre Ss, “GUT TIVER'S TRAVELS in 


| i : ; : ‘E TT. Price 6s, 
JULI AN H OME. F can. 8v 0 rene and Woodcuts. Crown S8vo, —, ; | WALTER SCOTT. 
chill, sntien bo. P ’\4. Price £2 10s. Two-Shilling| PARK’S TRAVELS. Price 3s. 6d. 
ee ee ae bor —. of os Cen- | Pri 
tenary Edition. strated with F: ispiec ; 
ST. WINIFRED’S: or, The| im Viewite.” 2s vas, crown Svo, don. | ROBINSON CRUSOE. = Price 
- World of School. Feap. Svo, cloth, price 6s. 6d. 5. Price £3 3s. Half-Crown Edi- q 
Sets of above, in 3 uniform volumes, feap. Svo, tion, printed from the Plates of the Centenary | SCHOOLDAYS at SAXON 
cloth, price 16s. 6d., full leather, gilt edges, in a oe ay Mee ge 4 seta Oe ate Was 
cardboard box, price 24s. re . The nae sug bo hen te halt Foy En | SCOTT S CHI VALR Y and 
calf, or in half blue morocco. ROMANCE. Price 2s. 6d. [Just ready. 
6. Price £4 4s. Centenary Edition, | ’S TALES of a GRAND- 
EDGAR ALLAN POE’S with Additional Notes, cere hen 158 Steel SCOTT'S (FARRAR). Price 7s. 6d. 
Plates, in 25 vols., crown 8vo, cloth. The same | 
COMPLETE WORKS. eee ‘STORIES from WAVERLEY 





Ti } iti for CHILDREN. Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. With Memoir, | 7. Price £6 Roxburghe Edition, : * 


: : Illustrated with 1,600 Woodcuts and 96 Steel 
Portrait, and other Illustrations. In 4 volumes, crown Plates, in 48 vols., fom. 8vo, cloth, paper tubal ; VOLTAIRE'S CHARLES XII. 
8vo, cloth, price 14s. ; or in half-calf and half-morocco. or in half French morocco, £8 8s. Price 3s, 6d. 





Lonpon: A. & C. BLACK, Sono Square. 
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W. S. LILLY. 


ON SHIBBOLETHS. 


By W. 8. LILLY. ¢ 
Demy vo. Be a few days. 
C. A. STODDARD. 


ACROSS RUSSIA FROM THE BALTIC 
TO THE DANUBE. 


By C. A. STODDARD. 
With numerous Dlustrations. Large crown 8vo. Newt week. 


H. H. STATHAM. 
MY THOUGHTS ON MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS. 


By H. H. STATHAM. 
Illustrated with Frontispiece and Musical Examples. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. [ This day. 


AN ABSOLUTE KEY TO OCCULT SCTENCE. 
THE TAROT OF THE BOHEMIANS. 


The most ancient book in the world. For the exclusive use of 
the Initiates. 
By PAPUS. Crown 8vo. 


CAPTAIN LINDSAY ANDERSON. 


Tn a few days, 


AMONG TYPHOONS AND PIRATE 


CRAFT. 


By Captain LINDSAY ANDERSON, 
Author of **A Cruise in an Opium Clipper.” 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. | Next weel-. 


SECOND VOLUME OF DR. W. JUNKER’S AFRICAN TRAVELS. 
TRAVELS IN AFRICA DURING THE 
YEARS 1879 to 1888. 


By Dr. WILLIAM JUNKER. 
With numerous Full-page Plates and Ilustrations in the Text. 
Translated from the German by Professor KEANE. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. This day. 


MRS. EARL. 


DINNERS IN MINIATURE. 


By Mrs. EARL. Crown 8vo. 
W. R. HUGHES, F.L.S. 
A WEEK’S TRAMP IN DICKENS- 
LAND. 


By W. R. HUGHES, F.1.58. 


With upwards of 10 Illustrations by F. G. Kitton, Herbert Railton, and others. Demy Syo, 16s, 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE CHRIST THAT IS TO BE: 
A Latter-Day Romance. 


Demy Svo, 3s. 6d. 


G. MASPERO. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT AND 


ASSYRIA. 


From the French of G. MASPERO., 
With 188 Iustrations. Crown Svo, 5s. 


CHARLES DIXON. 


THE BIRDS OF OUR RAMBLES: 


A Companion for the Country. 
By CHARLES DIXON. 
With Illustrations by A. 'T. Elwes. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


sY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


] 
IDLE HOURS WITH NATURE. 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ANNALS OF BIRD LIFE: 


A Year-Book of British Ornithology. 
With Illustrations by C. Whymper. Crown Syo, 7s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





| M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


‘THE ROMANCE of a FRENCH 


PARSONAGE; or, the Double Sacrifice. By the AUTHOR of " a Sacee” 
L nis ay, 


“Kitty,” &e. 2 vols. 


| NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 
HAZEL FANE. By Blanche Roosevelt. 


3 vols. . , 

The Paily Teleyraph says: ** Miss Roosevelt has sustained the high reputation won by her as 

a brilliant writer of fiction......there are admirable characterisations of English types of man- 
hood, every one of which is a distinct and strongly marked individuality. Ina word the book 


is a charming book......free from the reproach of dulness and frivolity.” 
CROSS CURRENTS. By Mary A. 
DICKENS. 3 vols, 


The Stundard says :—** By the grand-daughter of one of our greatest novelists...... Pathetic 
and almost beautiful...... Miss Dickens writes simply and clearly. She puts her characters and 
scenes before us with a certain amount of directness that at times reminds us of Mrs. Gaskell.” 


A. WALL. 
A PRINCESS of CHALCO. By A. Wall. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [Newt week. 


A. A. ANDERSON AND A. WALL. 


A ROMANCE of N’SHABE. Being a 


tecord of Startling Adventures in South Central Africa. By ANDREW A. ANDER- 
son Author of * Scenty-Ave Years in a Waggon,” and A. WALL. With Illustrations, 


MARY A. DICKENS. 








| seni 
The pte aod :—‘* Very well done......The descriptions of the daily ‘trek,’ the scenery 


of the country, the Torest and the rolling veldt, the exhilarating air—all that makes the lot of 
the African hunter a joyous one—is full of fascination. The impressiveness of a primeval 


forest is touched upon with a happiness that is admirable.” 
A. P. SINNETT. 


KARMA. By A. P. Sinnett. A New 


Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. eae 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


| 
; coneaaat 
| THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 


Complete in 30 vols., with the Original Mlustrations, demy Svo, 10s. each; or Sets, £15 
LIBRARY EDITION. 


Complete in 30 vols., with the Original Illustrations, post Svo, Ss. each ; or Sets, £12. 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION. 


In 30 vols., large crown Svo, £6; separate volumes, 4s. each. 


THE ‘‘CHARLES DICKENS EDITION.” 


In crown Svo, in 21 vols., cloth, with Illustrations, £3 16s. 


THE CABINET EDITION. 


| 
| In 32 vols., small feap. Svo, marble paper sides, cloth backs, with uncut edges, 1s. 6d. each. 














| 
| 


Each Volume contains 8 Illustrations reproduced from the Originals. 


THE CROWN EDITION. 


Complete in 17 vols., with the Original Tilustrations, crown Svo, 5s. each. 
THE LIFE will be added to this Edition next month. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. | 


| 
| 


THE ASHBURTON EDITION. — 
An entirely New Edition, handsomely printed, containing all the Portraits and Illustrations 
in 17 vols., demy Svo, 8s. each. 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


23 vols., crown Svo, cloth, £7 5s. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


Handsomely printed in 34 vols., demy Svo, cloth, £15 3s. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


37 vols., small crown S8vo, 37s. ; separate vols., 1s. each. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. and 6s. each. 
ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. | SANDRA BELLONI. 
DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. VITTORIA. un 
EVAN HARRINGTON. | RHODA FLEMING. 
THE ORDEAL of RICHARD | BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
FEVEREL. THE EGOIST. , 
THE ADVENTURES of HARRY | THE SHAVING of SHAGPAT: 
RICHMOND. | and FARINA. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Liwtren, LONDON. ; 





Printed by ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD Lonsdale Printing Works, Cha 





; aeecneser carreras mene an ne 
neery Lane; Published by HENRY VILLERS, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 














